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The Council for Exceptional Children 



CEC: Leading the Way 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) is the largest professional organization committed to 
improving educational outcomes for individuals with exceptionalities. CEC accomplishes its 
worldwide mission on behalf of educators and others working with children with exceptionalities 
by advocating for appropriate government policies, setting professional standards, providing 
continuing professional development, and assisting professionals in obtaining conditions and 
resources necessary for effective professional practice. 

CEC: The Unifying Force of a Diverse Field 

A private nonprofit membership organization, the Coimcil for Exceptional Children was estab- 
lished in 1922. CEC is an active network of 59 state/ provincial units, 17 special-interest divisions, 
himdreds of local chapters and subdivisions, and more than 50,000 individual members in the 
United States and 82 other countries. 

The CEC Information Center: International Resource for Topics 
in Special and Gifted Education 

The Council for Exceptional Children is a major publisher of special education literature and 
produces a comprehensive catalog semiannually. Journals such as TEACHING Exceptional Children 
and Exceptional Children, and a newsletter, CEC Today, reach over 100,000 readers and provide a 
wealth of information on the latest teaching strategies, research, resources, and special education 
news. 

This armual publication provides up-to-date information on appropriation considerations for 
federal programs directly affecting special education. CEC is pleased to present its 
recommendations to assist policy makers and others concerned with the provision of appropriate 
services for children and youth with exceptionalities. 
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Foreword 



The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), the 
largest professional organization of teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others concerned 
with the education of children with disabilities, 
giftedness, or both, annually publishes the Federal 
Outlook for Exceptional Children. The Outlook is 
designed to explain federal programs for children 
with exceptionalities and the important needs that 
each of them meet. CEC hopes that a better under- 
standing of such programs will lead to increased 
support and advocacy for services for children 
with disabilities and giftedness. 

This Outlook contains descriptions of the pro- 
grams in IDEA and Gifted legislation. It also 
includes success stories about the children who 
benefit from early intervention, preschool, special 
education, gifted programming and support pro- 
grams to convey the necessity of continued fund- 



ing for FY 2004 and subsequent years. Also 
included in the information given on each pro- 
gram are CEC's recommendations on program 
funding levels. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) is 
advocating for greatly increased federal support 
for services for exceptional children. We believe 
that by investing in the education of our nation's 
children, we are enabling individual growth and 
productivity that will ultimately lead to financial 
independence and an adult life of dignity and self- 
fulfillment. The dollars spent on our children now 
are well worth the rewards both they and America 
will receive in the long run. 

Nancy D. Safer 
Executive Director 
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The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) is a powerful civil rights law with a long 
and successful history. More than 27 years ago. 
Congress passed Public Law 94-142, a law that 
gave new promises, and new guarantees, to chil- 
dren with disabilities. IDEA has been a very suc- 
cessful law that has made significant progress in 
addressing the problems that existed in 1975. The 
IDEA Amendments of 1997 show that Congress is 
strongly committed to the right to a free appropri- 
ate public education (FAPE) for all children with 
disabilities. Nearly 6.6 million children with dis- 
abilities are now receiving special education and 
related services. 

Federal research shows that investment in the 
education of children with disabilities from birth 
throughout their school years has rewards and 
benefits, not only for children with disabilities and 
their families, but for our whole society. We have 
proven that promoting educational opporturuty 
for our children with disabilities directly impacts 
their ability to live independent lives as contribut- 
ing members of society. Today, infants and tod- 
dlers with disabilities receive early intervention 
services; most children with disabilities attend 
school together with children without disabilities; 
and young people with disabilities learn study 
skills, life skills, and work skills that will allow 
them to be independent and productive adults. 
The number of young adults enrolled in post-sec- 
ondary education has tripled, and the unemploy- 
ment rate for individuals with disabilities in their 
twenties is almost half that of their older counter- 
parts. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
has stepped up its campaign to fully fund the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or 
IDEA. The Guaranteed Full Funding for IDEA 
campaign calls on the 108^^ Congress and the 
Administration to pay its full share of the cost of 
educating children with disabilities by passing 
legislation this year that guarantees full funding 
for IDEA within six years, or no later than FY 
2009. For FY 2004, CEC is advocating a total fed- 
eral annual appropriation for IDEA of $13.53 bil- 
lion, including increased appropriations for the 

/ 



IDEA Part B Grants to States Program and pre- 
school grants, as well as the Part C Infants and 
Toddlers Program and Part D support programs. 

When Congress originally enacted P.L. 94- 
142, The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, in 1975, Congress authorized the federal gov- 
ernment to pay 40% of each state's "excess cost" of 
educating children with disabilities. That amount 
- commonly referred to as the "IDEA full funding" 
amount - is calculated by taking 40% of the 
national average per pupil expenditure (APPE) 
multiplied by the number of children with dis- 
abilities served under IDEA in each state. 

When P.L. 94-142 was enacted. Congress 
adopted a full funding formula that phased-in 
funding increases for IDEA over a period of 5 
years, intending to reach full funding by FY 1981, 
with local communities and states providing the 
balance of funding. Over the years, while the law 
itself continues to work and children are being 
educated, the intended federal/ state/ local cost- 
sharing partnership has not been realized because 
Congress never lived up to its financial obligation. 
As a result, local communities and states have 
been forced to pay a higher proportion of the spe- 
cial education costs. But ultimately, children and 
families are the ones who are being shortchanged. 

Children and families are shortchanged when 
close to 40,000 teachers without appropriate 
licenses teach students with disabilities each year 
because funds are not available to recruit and 
train qualified teachers. They are shortchanged 
when research-based educational practices are not 
available in schools as a result of 11 years of stag- 
nant federal funding for educational research. 
And they are shortchanged when adequate funds 
are not available to provide developmentally 
appropriate early intervention services to eligible 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children with dis- 
abilities. 

For 27 years Congress has promised to fully 
fund IDEA, yet funding is only at 18 percent of the 
national average per pupil expenditure. Congress 
should fulfill its promise; IDEA funding should be 
mandatory. 
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First, CEC calls on Congress and the 
Administration to increase federal spending over 
the next six years. Funding for IDEA would be 
moved out of the discretionary budget and into 
mandatory spending, which would guarantee 
increased federal funding. In order to reach full 
funding of the Part B State and Local Grant 
Program within six years, CEC calls on the 
Congress and the Administration to enact legisla- 
tion this year that guarantees the following appro- 
priation levels over six years: 

® FY 2004: $11.40 billion 

• FY 2005: $13.92 billion 

• FY 2006: $16.44 billion 

• FY 2007: $18.96 billion 

• FY 2008: $21.48 billion 

• FY 2009: $24.00 billion 

Full funding for Part B is reached 

Second, CEC calls on Congress and the 
Administration to secure increased funds to pro- 
mote personnel preparation, research, and other 
national activities that will improve educational 
results for children and youth with disabilities, as 
well as provide additional funding for preschool 
grants and the early intervention program for 
infants and toddlers. Specifically, CEC calls on 
Congress and the Administration to enact legisla- 
tion this year to guarantee the following appro- 
priations levels for FY 2004: 

• $616 million for Part B preschool grants. 

• $545 million for the Part C Infants 
and Toddlers Program. 

• $942 million for Part D program supports. 



In addition, CEC is engaged in a major effort 
to increase funding for the Jacob K. Javits Gifted 
and Talented Student’s Education Act of 1988, 
which is authorized under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as well as advo- 
cating that the government expand its support for 
students who are gifted and talented by allocating 
funds for state grants to support gifted education 
programs and services. In order to regain the 
momentum that was lost under the Clinton 
Administration, CEC recommends an expendi- 
ture of $171 million for FY 2004 to maintain the 
current activities under the Jacob Javits Act as well 
as provide grants to states to support programs, 
teacher preparation, and other services designed 
to meet the needs of the Nation's gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

CEC looks forward to continuing to work 
with the 108* Congress to ensure that the federal 
commitment to education programs for children 
with special needs is maintained. Further, we 
hope that fully funding IDEA will remain a prior- 
ity in the coming year. 

For additional information, please contact: 

Public Policy Unit 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1110 North Glebe Road 
Suite 300 

Arlington, VA 22201-5704 
703-264-9498 
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The Council for exceptional children fy 2004 appropriation recommendations for 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (in thousands) 

I ~~ 



Programs 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 
Administration *s 
Request 


FY 2004 CEC 
Recommends 


Individuals w/Disabilities Education Act 










• State and Local Grant Program 


$7,528,533 


$8,874,398 


$9,528,533 


$11,400,000 


• Preschool Grants 


390,000 


387,465 


390,000 


615,800 


• Early Intervention Program (Part C) 


417,000 


434,159 


447,000 


545,000 


• Part D Support Programs 










■=> State Program improvement Grants 


51,700 


51,364 


44,000 


143,193 


■=> Research and innovation 


78,380 


77,210 


78,380 


215,261 


«=> Personnel Preparation 


90,000 


91,899 


90,000 


256,146 


■=> Studies and Evaluations 


15,000 


16,000 


16,000 


20,000 


■=> Coordinated Technical Assistance, 
Support, and Dissemination of 
information 


53,481 


53,133 


53,481 


148,092 


«=> Parent Training 


26,000 


26,328 


26,000 


73,481 


«=> Technology Development, 

Demonstration and Utilization, and 
Media Services 


37,710 


37,961 


32,710 


105,793 


■=> Part D Support Programs Total 


$352,271 


$353,895 


$340,571 


$961,966 


IDEA TOTAL 


$8,687,804 


$10,049,917 


$10,706,104 


$13,522,276 


Gifted and Talented Grants 










• Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 
Grants 


$11,250 


$11,250' 


0 


$170,000^ 



’ CEC believes this figure may be subject to a .065% reduction due to an across-the-board cut to most discretionary education pro- 
grams as enacted by the FY2003 omnibus appropriations bill. 

^ CEC has endorsed pending legislation (S. 501) proposed by Senator Charles Grassley that would continue to provide funds for 
research and demonstration grants, and provide for a new formula grants to states, which would then be offered to LEAs as com- 
petitive grants. For FY 04, CEC recommends a total annual appropriation of $170 million. 

From: Public Policy Unit, Council for Exceptional Children, March 5, 2003 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part B 

State and Local Grant Program 
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tate and Local Grant Program 

(Part B) 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


$4,989,686 


$6,339,685 


$7,528,533 


$8,874,398 


$11,400,000 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975, P.L. 94-142, Sections 611-618 (20 USC 
1411-1418), as amended by the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983, P.L. 98- 
199, the Education of the Handicapped Act of 
1986, P.L. 99-457, the Amendments of 1990, P.L. 
101-476, and the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17. 
This program may still be referred to as P.L. 94- 
142. It is authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
State and Local Grant Program (Part B) is the cen- 
tral vehicle through which the Federal govern- 
ment maintains a partnership with states and 
localities to provide an appropriate education for 
children with disabilities requiring special educa- 
tion cind related services. 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



State education agencies (SEAs) and, through 
them, local education agencies (LEAs) and educa- 
tional service agencies are eligible for grants 
under this program. Each state receives the 
amount it received in the previous year, and its 
share of the remaining funds available as follows: 
(a) 85% of the funds are distributed based upon a 
state's relative population of children ages 3 



through 21 as long as a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE) is ensured for that age range; 
and (b) 15% based upon the relative population of 
children under (a) who are living in poverty. The 
reauthorized legislation delineates the share of the 
state Part B allocation that must be distributed to 
local school districts and how those fimds are to 
be distributed. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



Close to 6.6 million children with disabilities 
nationwide, ages 3 through 21, are receiving spe- 
cial education and related services. For purposes 
of federal funding, students with disabilities 
include: students with mental retardation, hearing 
impairments (including deafness), speech or lan- 
guage impairments, visual impairments (includ- 
ing blindness), serious emotional disturbance 
(hereinafter referred to as emotional disturbance), 
orthopedic impairments, autism, traumatic brain 
injury, and other health impairments, or specific 
leciming disabilities who require special education 
and related services. At state and local discretion, 
it also includes children with developmental 
delay, aged 3 through 9 years. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



When Congress originally enacted P.L. 94-142, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
in 1975, Congress authorized the federal govern- 
ment to pay 40% of each state's "excess cost" of 
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KeCENT funding history (in thousands) 



Fiscal Year 


Administration's 

Authorized 


Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


$10,400,000 


$2,163,710 


$2,149,690 


1995 


$11,700,000 


$2,353,030 


$2,322,920 


1996 


$12,083,270 


$2,772,460 


$2,323,840 


1997 


$13,815,610 


$2,603,250 


$3,107,520 


1998 


$14,639,123 


$3,248,750 


$3,801,000 


1999 


$15,354,920 


$3,804,000 


$4,310,700 


2000 


$15,711,160 


$4,314,000 


$4,989,686 


2001 


$17,348,443 


$5,279,770 


$6,339,685 


2002 


$18,015,984 


$7,339,685 


$7,528,533 


2003 


$19,482,064 


$8,528,533 


$8,874,398 



educating children with disabilities. That amount 
—commonly referred to as the "IDEA full fund- 
ing" amount — is calculated by taking 40% of the 
national average per pupil expenditure (APPE) 
multiplied by the number of children with dis- 
abilities served under IDEA in each state. 

When P.L. 94-142 was enacted. Congress adopted 
a full funding formula that phased-in funding 
increases for IDEA over a period of 5 years, 
intending to reach full funding by FY 1981, with 
local communities and states providing the bal- 
ance of funding. Over the years, while the law 
itself continues to work and children are being 
educated, the intended federal/state/local cost- 
sharing partnership has not been realized because 
Congress never lived up to its financial obligation. 
As a result, local communities and states have 
been forced to pay a higher proportion of the spe- 
cial education costs. But ultimately, children and 
families are the ones who are being shortchanged. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends a $2.52 billion increase in the 
State and Local Grant Program for a total of $11.40 
billion for FY 2004. For 27 years. Congress has 
promised to fully fund IDEA, yet funding is only 
at 18 percent of the national average per pupil 
expenditure (APPE). As a result, state and local 



governments have had to bear a disproportionate 
share of these costs. IDEA authorizes Congress to 
appropriate 40 percent of the APPE multiplied by 
the number of children with disabilities served 
under IDEA in each state. 

CEC calls on Congress and the President to 
increase federal spending over the next six years. 
Funding for IDEA should be moved out of the 
discretionary budget and into mandatory spend- 
ing, which would guarantee increased federal 
funding. In order to reach full funding of the Part 
B State and Local Grant Program within six years, 
CEC calls on the Congress and the Administration 
to enact legislation this year that guarantees the 
following appropriation levels over six years: 

® FY 2004: $11.40 billion 
- FY 2005: $13.92 billion 
• FY 2006: $16.44 billion 
« FY 2007: $18.96 billion 
® FY 2008: $21.48 billion 
® FY 2009: $24.00 billion - Full funding for 

Part B is reached. 

With state and local governments experiencing 
severe cutbacks, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for schools to provide the special education 
services needed by students with disabilities. 

This reality, coupled with the continually grow- 
ing and appropriate emphasis on high education- 
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al standards for all students in our nation, 
demonstrates the need for an adequate federal 
contribution to Part B. 

To effectively implement IDEA, funding is need- 
ed for extensive improvement in collaboration 
between special and general education. IDEA 
encourages, among other priorities, comprehen- 
sive teacher training; new materials and 
resources for teachers and students, such as those 
that employ universal design; and effective alter- 
native placements for students with disabilities 



who exhibit dangerous or violent behavior. 

These improvements simply cannot be made 
without a substantial increase in federal funding. 

CEC calls on Congress and the President to give 
IDEA funding the high priority it requires. An 
appropriation of $11.40 billion for FY 2004 will 
represent an important reaffirmation of the feder- 
al commitment to IDEA. School children cannot 
wait! Congress should fulfill its promise; IDEA 
funding should be mandatory. 
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State and Local Grant Program (Part B) 9 



Part b of the individuals with disabilities education act 
federal nSCAL YEAR 2003 

PART B allocations TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 

I : i _ ~ ^ _ 

Stat^ligible Junsdiction 

National Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



2003 Estimate 



$8,874,398,000 

$141,341,669 

$26,501,189 

$132,562,806 

$85,906,324 

$933,124,077 

$112,272,460 

$103,861,437 

$24,288,267 

$12,212,212 

$476,055,679 

$233,043,493 

$30,632,276 

$41,225,568 

$396,066,063 

$200,028,249 

$96,042,219 

$83,692,163 

$122,833,329 

$142,508,233 

$43,046,968 

$154,197,737 

$223,316,639 

$308,922,527 

$149,336,662 

$91,900,859 

$178,700,774 

$28,124,597 

$58,742,248 

$49,852,822 

$37,333,991 

$284,355,787 

$71,682,266 

$597,659,192 

$239,832,187 

$19,721,781 

continues 
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Part b of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2003 

PART B ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS (CONTINUED) 



Stat^ligible Jurisdiction 



2003 Estimate 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 

Guam 

Northern Mariana Islands 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Indian Tribe Set Aside 
Other 



$ 344 , 364,350 

$ 116 , 923,589 

$ 102 , 372,933 

$ 333 , 962,401 

$ 34 , 402,113 

$ 135 , 136,183 

$ 23 , 493,772 

$ 182 , 917,114 

$ 725 , 934,083 

$ 81 , 887,060 

$ 19 , 015,562 

$ 212 , 716,806 

$ 169 , 388,142 

$ 59 , 745,197 

$ 165 , 862,832 

$ 19 , 949,209 

$ 6 , 085,924 

$ 12 , 179,901 

$ 4 , 345,333 

$ 81 , 032,713 

$ 8 , 719,273 

$ 80 , 458,990 

$ 22 , 579,770 
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Assistive technology is the key to success for Georgia girl 
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Maryland student is proof that idea works!!!! 
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S5iS*S5S^'""='“ 

Maryland's ^7 years. . , vnth Disabilities 

educa6on.ssues 

My wastUd. 1>«V' ^'“TlSp^hool, 

SLs.naUsd.ou^'-''^ 



V. Wittioul uv- citizenslup a>™— ' ,_wxology" 

rate facility. ^ for honors cl^s h«P°f ^ends coUege via 

“Si'o«eredtooug*'^'^EA. i, is impl«'“'‘«* 5*^ 

tesen. the ptomse held by ,^^teaon. When it » “J^aes W 

sss^tsSSSSsS- 

3S^“SS"--— 



iPslieSeidMargolis 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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IDEA TURNS ILLINOIS GIRL INTO A CONFIDENT "DAVIS DRAGON" 



da Bollao .» a » g ^^^enlaiy 

ssrSi'sjS"?- 

rs.-=-;rr,*- 




rss=i*' 

denlcuiious.ar'Ja'*'' 



■£_t Boiler o, Esq- 
l?ts«teS,.»103D 

Geneva, IL 

(630) 845-8370 
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Idaho student finds success through reading program 



t Weiser Middle During drat 

Scott Stephens^n^s^a6th^^^ 

VVhen tre was m j^tified as nee S P altema ^gre 

?gh?wPlS' Scott "^^e“uite 



fottovcms »— Jiatted .eacWdS a Caithness “l„,ed .o 

>»>“"’ TftZ "°rSSo" .eOttdq- 

with it/ and anger was gon learned a sy 

Sri'S':" ..., „.,.^..,-js;3SS 

■1 • _ 4-j^ 



"«Bicco/d.g.^ 

. a sttong “Ss Upa a« ttse^«| pe/s 



is taught by a ^ for t ^ oi SU®®"”''®® are used, to 



C&-reachett-h---« 
Weiser, Idaho 



School 
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Assistive technology helps California boy speak his mind 



r^ortedlv contracted 

Rischai^ unexp 

meningitis- ^ ^as comlA J ^Jae abihty ^ ^^on. 

’S^:,„»v<asWevede». „ ,,«.assig.«l.oco«.o 




DanlseM.Mari« 

spedi Educaw « W „f Mucapon. Spe 
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Florida student with autism raises the level for everyone!!!! 




As an S’" 1 provide my stu- 

emotional df Ration, benefits, 
dents with the s^^ebiW. lam 

dBe^ntlisih. d,,i5-yeal-oW 

3onathanT^^s^^^,^,ly being 

student with auU Emotionaily 

ever taught, "^d^with regularly- being se^^^^ 

teachers that he m bach to wh ehildren with 

landlonathan,!'^’^ inw funchonmg the 2001 

To fully lonathan was m a the begiiming in 

, bi the a'^^'^betan junior high in t^r ^ self-contained p ^ ^3. 

auhsm- this, he ^ ^ was quite ^f his greatest 

school yeai- 1 Soon after meetmg hi^ ^ yjbque gifts- ^lan will irot let 

other schools. had some incredible ^ ^°"Sved in gen- 
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- - — " , . ^0sil6 to ] 

aa^eside ' 

5 ^-r 

develop these X ^^is. His go 

harder the next day broach to behavior m^ag 

deficits. \xAp's— a proactive apP , ^^ggroom. ]onath 

SSi^ESSf£5S|^^ 

Svdngone. “ d V very 

-^'^1 '^'’“ in Jona>^' f„ on oa« v-hen „d ,„c- 

By worhmg eto" y Who motivation « a key 



ivy Kimbto Emotionally Handicapped 

i:s;SeirotHi^--' 

rwanee Par^' ^ 
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LA Student with Visual Impairments Wins National Art Contest 




Dr. Barry L. ^‘^R^fagnosticiarr 



aixdEriend 
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Student with hearing loss aims to make people beautiful 



• at ParV-WOod Hig^v severe 

“ “ ed the Head Start Ph=P®”*e teacher te the 

rairdace errtered th services from ^ 

ficiency . speech therapist She ^der 

deaf and from P v^earing auditory eqmp- 

before receivmg her ^ ^^^ujuty to ^er hearmg, 

idea afford^^i ^at would dr asticall^P Candace 

tnent at school tha ^ L total cotnmumca- 

and '^°'^‘^,?^ontained, hearmg-«fP^^^ ^ American Sign 

there that^^^^ 




avent at scnoui .ac y^er iai‘&-“° communi^“ 

and ^°'^‘^,?^ontained, hearmg-«fP^^^g^ American Sign 

^le^’’ Wghtsh.dent,Shels««^S‘S^:^^^^ 

Cahdace is is ato o^en^ ^^^er in ^ »' with 

and pass many o 



be a success. 

Martha Deaf 

teacher for « . 
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Perseverance and Collaboration Lead to Success in Rhode Island 



NorthSmthfieW. Gieg 

monte after sKaight "A 

Joseph, a star ^ ^ serious car 

student was mvo {or 

trident He le^^ of te 

several CWldrm's 

medical ^“®„Hed je^ough fte 

tett'S::fi-r.2rri^‘ 

memory deficit. 







side hemipaies.= v- 

""'^r'follovring monte and remained ‘“““’‘‘^j^aiSren's hospi- 

-will to rehabilitation se ^^^e able ^ 

tal for j lost. In May, Greg ^ ]une, o y support 

the shills he ha (Christinas they family / ihro g peers 

injury/ G S advocated ior him „ continuously traumatic 

2=SSiS=^H“eS=l 

brain in]ury ^ ^ Greg and the ^own hue 

irrrwtbwi^-^-rftoa 

', theft sHtt in '^'I'^ede-to-gradeftte^^^ o,„„rronsl 



o all cnuui.^ crhool statt, an<^ t' brain injury 

gy, and to facilitate ^^i^^ol, Greg J ^ ^.d 

=3‘-rS5=si5rr^^^ 

wi* success cannot go vatho 

andheistnobile.ru 
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luliePascoe 
TBI Consultant 

RTTAP 
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Iowa Student's Strong Desire to Succeed 




-student who is current- 

ly receivmg ^^^^^ualized Educati ^ a 

‘^'!,Tcfa^d aUedhearing 

under IDhA^ attention deficit/ an ^ ^^asworn 

mental disability, over tune. H ^ 

loss, which has pi^ „i^e «ith his 

lohind-ihe-ear se^P' home 

:S^S^ot-eSro^-de.ahdh.^ 

trfS^ectl educahon 

received tnos ^^^^QO into mu / ^,^^^ggjoorns, {talebearing 

classrooms, with Ltvices with the l^acher ^^^^t^pment - 

school he move md continued his — on Adam's langn ® , ^o bis hearing 

l5sVeBhpport°';J2mmng, °itteMus«h« His 

’’°*"hoi/'wWch he continues “ 5^“ ^here he ^e community; family 

“'e/y tlT^-Siagi “^Cccess and mohvahon 

® continued to show & {g^gl. Aoai , 
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, , - — " \50cotr^^ 

Bmergei^^ ,ld be more success /s.dam is sWdy^S . ^ 

ed that he , aCCBSS Program, ^ ^gd to sirrg m the parry the 5 

;„n«. (SX). Mam^£:^„,ft.eopportu».y >o> 

bJursirrg A-ssi Hers r^guj this wmter. 

rrarmruruty College „ • g/Corrcert lour « ^ the Commuruty 

STon a Caribbean Cru« / ^ ='=flSiemented a nnna- 

jr;=SsS:=s^-:::r:.- 

■ ber of strategies to supp ^ _ad and study some ot 

. Developing 

CNA prior leii'"’’ ,^hc»cope lo accomnodaie A 

determmed ^gbievements was ^ ^ ^ ^ith People w m ^ 

T OSS " This was such a ^ «e is willmg to work 

Adam is a bieve his goals- bis education ^ {arriily have 

Bettendorf, Iowa 
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CA STUDENT IS VALEDICTORIAN OF CLASS !H 



,002 viedicotian of f ” <>' 

atrophy ' disabilities. dre time be was 8 



He is 
as bav- 



mined. andmol'i“'y *f yeaB of P«®*'”'Lsroom. 

^ived on®““" putet sV»- in the 6* 

^ education, eod^P^^^^eschoo,^ 

pjt that time, tbe blmbnesS/ so orierrtatiorr comp^l®’^' 

wob’s skills 3acob received extenswe^ ^ ^P^^ 

Blmd for a yea*- , ^dent traveler ^gg^f^JJ^rifidence Unified, where be 

,. .,.nev.ouidhnve^“- 

Given the etdent ^ nis acd“^',aed by skilled ®d ® S P^^ 

«®^‘"?*Tiecial educationje^ “e no'beenh^ed , 
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OaklaBci- He Vvas he ^lished m nahon ^ ^cil ai^d ° first" 

SS^ool, had his r * Sore 4 >e been psf >^‘ 

“ rferences, has spoten '“^S^entahve oi> “ “^^olhelieve 

Sard, worked on a aty^ y^Siia,en and youfc 

program, as well a ®"^uiuty would without the 

Snded out over a^, eo^SSeceWed- 1 '^.“Sered «ork- 

Ihat his success at h ^4^33 thath ^ pwgram or ^ 3^ 



]udithhesrrer 

Jacob's Mom 
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NC Student Loves to Be ChallengedII! 




abilities, T 

daUsl,pr®*~^®^/S^ 

S‘%£€2s-==-r:^^^^ 

:r^.-=css£S*r^^ 



’^'^’‘wopment Teacher - 
C®*“ ? r^ PubUc Schools 



V/olfe School 
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Transition services lessen work anxieties for Maryland girl 



- - ' " " 

— tan Grace, or 

CrVl anXl^^' , £ 



^r^^-'^S»H,peracavi.yO^ ^ce 

nf bisV^ anxiety. developmet't^ clei y occupa- 

\ _v-.,;r.pdaiobattne/^ 



-dirresssMsj'^— taHTdelMer^carc,.... 

. b atttaMherar«detyleveter^^_^='°^ J 

i desire to succeed, sh vUp orogress outside of ^arbour School, 

\ rinue the suppo^ ^ _ ft-om *e^^S support of 



Kelly h. Sheetz 

TransittaoSp^ ( AnnapofeWD 

.The Harbour bclro" 
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NC STUDENT OVERCOMES VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS TO SUCCEED 



tobeblind^ , g^^^ool in the 

North Carolina. 

' Jamie began Bridge 

; Elemen^^^dvocate,evervat 

' °'^I°f^corwincedthe 

age hve. Sn needed 

sAool system 
more thair she S 

services, me n&^ 




itinerant servi receiving wa ^ged federa impaired, who 

tostturtonto. *e "^Tache. of *7“”Ss»lents, 

inquiring mm . ^^m with a full ^ visually map received 

raised line 



ved to tne Jamie 

Lonandmo r ity individualized 

i~>"^°^TtSs*ulatorshave'>^S%^^ to “'T^‘u«d 

^struction.Thisismad^^^^.^g. ,nications with a rnmor 

college 



mwell, College Student 

Mims, Director 
T3vreotion« 
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Ohio student transitions to successful career through idea 



- — ' f dxeStow-Muiiioe'F^s, 

. 1995 ffsiduate o ,iiti-hanciicapp^^ 

Nai^cy Henn is ii\ the m ^ ^Qsed at age 

tion setvices “^^ee, “8" 

ii, the states of she gglf-help, and 

Because of W «muus, SB'S pass, sand, e>c> ^ 

tog „d the school system, ^ the longest 

iixgestion patents and disabiUdes oft Buieau of 

i, J the efforts of her „ost severe d«^ ^he h^ 




Jecause of het ajto^^ strums, SB'S ^j^Ss, ^,33, sand, etc> ^ 

tog „d the school system, ^ the longest 

iixgestion patents and disabiftdes oft Buteau of 

rtoebS" '^^f.^ftse wi* Sf tom Kent State Univ^^^,Bonal hatotog) 
sltion plan to^,^^* included s^ “ njct comp^ “ ^^Bilities. 



^^^^^OThSsSl^t'tStatew^ . „f the Rehabilitation 

’provider began to se fuU-tirne, p 

^ continues to wu ^-^rity 



•ofs a ^^gmost of the 

provider began to s fuU-tirne, P^^^^centives to and has 

'£t'ss:^XS=^s':Ssssr 

=s==itsS'?=S:r»^^^ 

idea and a goo possible'- 

, v,as received, has m 



loeandMaril^y^^’^ 
Macedonia, Ohio 
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Jndividuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part B Section 619 
Preschool Grants Program 



Preschool Grants 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY2000 


FY2001 


FY2002 


FY2003 


FY2004 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$390,000 


$390,000 


$390,000 


$387,465 


$615,800 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), Section 619 (20 USC 1419), as amended by 
the Education of the Handicapped Act Amend- 
ments 1986, P.L. 99-457, by the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Amendments Act of 1991, 
P.L. 102-119, and by the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act Amendments of 1997, P.L. 
105-17. The program is authorized at "such sums". 

PURPOSE 



The Preschool Grants Program is intended to 
assist all states in ensuring that all preschool-aged 
children with disabilities receive special education 
and related services. In 1986, only half the states 
ensured services to preschoolers with disabilities. 
Since 1987 when this expanded program began 
operating, the number of children served has 
increased from 265,000 to 600,000 in school year 
2000 - 2001 . 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



State education agencies (SEAs), and through 
them, local education agencies (LEAs) and educa- 
tional service agencies, are eligible for graints 
under this program. The distribution formula for 
this program changed in FY 1998. Each state 
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receives the amount it received in FY 1997, and its 
share of the remaining funds available as follows: 
(a) 85% of the funds are distributed based upon a 
state's relative population of children ages 3 
through 5; and (b) 15% based upon the relative 
population of all children ages 3 through 5 who 
are living in poverty. The legislation delineates 
the share of the State Preschool grant allocation 
that must be distributed to local school districts 
cind how those funds are to be distributed. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



Funds are used to provide the full range and vari- 
ety of appropriate preschool special education 
and related services to children with disabilities 3 
through 5 years of age. Further, funds may be 
used for children 2 years of age who will turn 3 
years of age during the school year. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



In FY 2003 the Federal government appropriated 
$387 million for the Preschool Grants Program. 
This program has had little or no increase for sev- 
eral years. ‘This is particularly problematic since 
the number of children served by the program has 
continued to increase each year. Since 1987, the 
nationwide preschool child count has grown by 
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JRecent funding fflSTORY (in thousands) 






Fiscal Year 


Authorized 


Adminis tra tion 's 
Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


formula 


$343,750 


$339,260 


1995 


formula 


$367,270 


$360,270 


1996 


formula 


— . * 


$360,410 


1997 


formula 


$380,000 


$360,400 


1998 


$500,000 


$374,830 


$373,985 


1999 


"such sums" 


$373,990 


$373,985 


2000 


"such sums" 


$402,435 


$390,000 


2001 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$390,000 


2002 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$390,000 


2003 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$387,465 



*The President requested one appropriation for both the Part B State Grant program and the Preschool 
program. 



more than 335,000. The federal appropriation has 
failed to keep pace with the growth in the pro- 
gram. Consequently, state and local governments 
have had to pick up the remaining costs of these 
critical programs. The amount available per child 
for this program has dropped from its high in 
1992 of $803 per child to a projected figure of $602 
per child in 2004 per the Administration's request. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends $616 million for the Preschool 
Grants Program in FY 2004. The federal growth in 
the appropriation for this program has not kept 
pace with the significant increase in the number of 
children served by the program. The per child 
amount available has continued to decrease each 
year since 1992, as the child count continues to 
increase. CEC requests an appropriation based on 
$950 per child allocation for FY 2004 multiplied by 



the number of children enrolled in the Part B 
Preschool Program in each state. Congress should 
live up to its original promise to fully fund the 
Part B Preschool Program by providing the prom- 
ised allocation of $1500 per child. To accomplish 
this. Congress should increase the per child allo- 
cation by $145 each year to reach full funding (i.e., 
$1500 per child allocation) by FY 2009 at an esti- 
mated cost of $990 million in FY 2009 [figure takes 
into account projected increase in program enroll- 
ment based on an established model of diminish- 
ing percentage of special education enrollment 
levels until full parity is reached between project- 
ed increases in special education and general pop- 
ulation enrollment rates (SOURCE: US 

Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services)]. This pro- 
gram is an important part of states' and commu- 
nities' efforts to have all young children enter 
school "ready to learn. " 
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JPreschool program data 



Comparison of growth in 619 preschool program with 

FEDERAL 619 APPROPRIATIONS 




FFY 


77 


‘86 


‘87 


‘88 


'89 


‘90 


‘91 


‘92 


‘93 


‘94 


‘95 


‘96 


‘97 


‘98 


‘99 


‘00 


'01 


‘02 


Dollars 

(millions) 


12 


28 


180 


201 


247 


251 


292 


320 


326 


339 


360 


360 


360 


374 


374 


390 


390 


390 


Children 

(thousands) 


197 


261 


265 


288 


323 


352 


369 


398 


430 


479 


528 


549 


562 


572 


573 


587 


599 


619 


$ Per Child 


63 


no 


679 


697 


769 


713 


797 


803 


750 


707 


683 


656 


641 


654 


653 


664 


650 


630 



Key: 

Dollars (millions) appropriated for distribution to states for Section 619 

Children (thousands) receiving FAPE on December 1 of each federal fiscal year, U.S., D.C. & P.R. 

$ Per child allocation of 619 dollars 

Federal fiscal year -For example, in FFY 1986, 261,000 children were reported to be receiving services as of 
December 1, 1985. 



Provided by the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance Center (NECTAC). 

Danaher, J. & Kraus, R. (Eds.), (in preparation). Section 619 profile (12th ed.). Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina, FPG Child Development Institute, National Early Childhood Technical Assistance Center. 
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Preschool grants program under section 619 of the 
INDIVIDUALS WTFH DISABHITIES EDUCATION ACT 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2003 

PRESCHOOL GRANTS ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 

I i ' . „ , _ ^ , 

I Stat^ligihle Jurisdiction 2003 Estimate 

I 



National Total 
i Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
I Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
j Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

i 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
j New Mexico 
New York 
I North Carolina 
North Dakota 



$387,465,000 

$5,694,625 

$1,286,031 

$5,499,684 

$5,447,257 

$39,529,222 

$5,041,483 

$4,980,763 

$1,279,557 

$251,429 

$18,798,391 

$10,007,230 

$1,027363 

$2,220,506 

$17,934,208 

$9,036,144 

$4,053,306 

$4,400,930 

$10,371,351 

$6,587,642 

$2,552,235 

$6,783,039 

$10,045,150 

$12,774,278 

$7,543367 

$4,295,697 

$6,128,272 

$1,207,049 

$2,293,078 

$2,295,210 

$1,581,930 

$11,553,824 

$3,237,116 

$34,273,423 

$11,487,478 

$831,821 

continues 
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Preschool giants program under section 619 of the idea 

ALLOCATIONS TO STATES AND ELIGIBLE JURSIDICTIONS FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2003 (continued) 



Stat^ligible Jurisdiction 2003 Estimate 



Ohio 


$12,786,616 


Oklahoma 


$3,731,472 


Oregon 


$3,934,012 


Pennsylvania 


$14,207,185 


Rhode Island 


$1,697,344 


South Carolina 


$7,251,030 


South Dakota 


$1,487,939 


Tennessee 


$7,005,401 


Texas 


$23,479,254 


Utah 


$3,624,991 


Vermont 


$884,990 


Virginia 


$9,269,044 


Washington 


$8,295,284 


West Virginia 


$3,537,745 


Wisconsin 


$9,618,743 


Wyoming 


$1,082,101 


American Samoa 


0 


Guam 


0 


Northern Mariana Islands 


0 


Puerto Rico 


$3,241,760 


Virgin Islands 


0 


Indian Tribe Set Aside 


0 


Other 


0 
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Preschool Grants 



Virginia student reaches milestone —regular kindergarten!! 



fVippY2001 

As you may ChMrett, 

she came l^ome m 

^ 'u tn of 2001 , she received serv 

i This faU,Shanri^^^^ at Porest Grow 

; larhiirderg^^ , ij^LoudoriCourity, 

1 hlerrienta^ ^in sister, Meg^_^.^ 

i Virgirua,wih 

I Shannon still including spee^' P j 

she continues to cHannon came hoi 

. . o..a to believe that "hf .„„port of spe 







Ii.^isa5gss?£2r 

v^er SIX siblmgs), j^n), sne 

^“Ct^anTutpathy .^'^X^ive envhor^ent... 

fS-product' of g tv^at will endure. children, we want 

school system here m 

behind'. -^rcesses'. 



school systeu-t'-*- 

nosted on Shannon's successes. 

Vi/ewillheepyo^P°"^ 



r Patrick, l^egan 

& Shannon War ) 
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Delaware's "early choices" program goes above and beyond 



i therapi«; as ^ ,,hool, her P”f “^eloping as she 

tional, and sp Before she Alyssa wasn caving and ^ 

Bally Choices pr ^ Baptist - notice ^aan MyssSr niayhe i 

teachers at ^as 13 t^onJ^/Satrician 

should. . 

doing things ^ ^ore passive * lack of pro©^®®® vwav and contacted 

^he Barly Choices pr ^er delays. r»Honisl named 

to receive services to a an eachets and therapsK 

one of *e ® se“ Ration >«" “^^s. 0«e "nd tried 

Victoria, led Ay ^jjjess Aly tried to sp Myssa's posture is 

hi c^llnher age doing as Jteacher 

to fas it should be, so ^al Sail for Aly ss^ sugges- 

Speech therap . ^ those muse es drool. p-on- 

iif ||SHli52SSf4i^^ 

::2JrorMV'®'“"‘'“-^,,eciatedncahon,^^^^^^^^ 
neither did my hu ^g^ye pro '"'f f'^hevls that Alyssa's t^t Alyssa 
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Melody noted. 

CS'o"' 
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New Mexico boy successful in school and beyond!!!! 



c Yah-ta-I^ay/ 

nld (soon to be 

April 9th ) is enrolled wi h 

at 30 weeks. De g program m 

Navaio NationHead ^^s 

Xwin Lakes, Ne ^ ^ called nystag 

dual visiorr cnidight impairs 

and pVrot°pVroh- ^^,gtass- 

tus vision, so he prefers to 




Dewight IS rec services t^ address U ^ 

SSsss»=:;ss---"-^ 

. .„lsSveTectoologyCoo<^*^jjjj^«„nSer,i«s 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Early Intervention Program 



m 






ntion Progra 



(Part C) 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


$375,000 


$383,567 


$417,000 


$434,159 


$545,000 





AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), Part H, Section 671, as authorized by the 
Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments 
of 1986, P.L. 99-457, as amended by the IDEA 
Amendments of 1991, P.L. 102-119, and by the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17. In the reorgan- 
ization of IDEA in this most recent reauthoriza- 
tion, the Early Intervention Program was author- 
ized in Part C. The program is authorized at 
"such sums". 

PURPOSE 



Part C of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act provides grants to states to develop 
and implement a statewide, comprehensive, coor- 
dinated, multi-disciplinary, interagency system 
that provides early intervention services for 
infants and toddlers with disabilities, ages birth 
through 2 years and their families. In 1997, 
Congress reauthorized the program for 5 years. 

WHO RECEIVES FUNDING 



All states participate voluntarily. Monies under 
this authority are received and administered by a 
lead agency appointed by the governor of the 
state, with the participation of a state interagency 
coordinating council also appointed by the gover- 
nor. Available federal funds are allocated to states 



each year according to the relative population of 
children ages birth through 2 years in the state. 
Currently, all states have made the final commit- 
ment to ensure early intervention services for eli- 
gible infants and toddlers and their families. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



Federal funds under this program are to be used 
for the planning, development, and implementa- 
tion of a statewide system for the provision of 
early intervention services. Funds may also be 
used for the general expansion and improvement 
of early intervention services. Further, funds may 
be used to provide a free appropriate public edu- 
cation (FAPE), under Part B of IDEA, to children 
with disabilities from their third birthday to the 
beginning of the next school year. However, in the 
provision of actual direct services, federal funds 
under this program shall be the "payor of last 
resort," i.e., IDEA funds may not be used when 
there are other appropriate resources which can 
be used or are being used, whether public or pri- 
vate, federal, state, or local. These restraints on the 
use of IDEA funds illustrate a central objective of 
this program: to achieve an efficient and effective 
interagency service delivery system within each 
state. 

Infants and toddlers are eligible for this pro- 
gram if they have a developmental delay or a 
diagnosed condition with a high probability of 
resulting in developmental delay. At state discre- 
tion, children who are at risk for developmental 
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1 Decent funding history (in thousands) 



i ^ 1 


Fiscal Year 


Authorized 


Administration's 

Request 


Appropriated 


1994 


"such sums" 


$256,280 


$253,150 


1995 


"such sums" 


$325,130* 


$315,630* 


1996 


pending 


$315,630 


$315,750 


1997 


pending 


$315,630 


$315,750 


1998 


$400,000 


$323,960 


$350,000 


1999 


"such sums" 


$370,000 


$370,000 


2000 


"such sums" 


$390,000 


$375,000 


2001 


"such sums" 


$383,600 


$383,567 


2002 


"such sums" 


$383,567 


$417,000 


2003 


"such sums" 


$437,000 


$434,159 



! 

*Includes $34 million offset from the Qiapter I Disability program. 



delay may also be included in the target popula- 
tion for the program. Early intervention services 
include, for each eligible child, a multi-discipli- 
nary evaluation and assessment and a written 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) devel- 
oped by a multi-disciplinary team and the par- 
ents. Services are available to each child and his or 
her family according to the IFSP. Service coordi- 
nation and the services to be provided must be 
designed and made available to meet individual 
developmental needs. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



In 2003, the Federal government appropriated 
$434 million for the early intervention program. 
This falls far short of addressing the need for serv- 
ices. The importance of the early years in ensuring 
that children succeed later in school and life has 
achieved universal and bipartisan recognition. 
But, realizing this agenda so that it will impact on 
all children throughout the country requires ade- 
quate federal support. CEC's request of $545 mil- 
lion represents a small federal contribution 
toward the actual cost of providing early inter- 
vention services. 



CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $545 mil- 
lion for FY 2004 for the Early Intervention 
Program. Congress enacted the Early Intervention 
Program after gathering expert evidence on the 
vital importance of the earliest possible interven- 
tion for infants who are developmentally delayed 
or at risk of becoming so. States and communities 
continue to demonstrate their committment to this 
effort through the investment of significant 
resources, but federal participation is essential. 
Congress must live up to its commitment by pro- 
viding enough funds to ensure every eligible 
infant and toddler and their family receives the 
services he or she needs. The amounts requested 
by CEC over the next several years will assist 
states with planning, developing and implement- 
ing statewide systems and for the provision of 
early intervention services. Full funding of Part C 
will fulfill the partnership promised by the 
Congress in 1986. Specifically, CEC requests $545 
million for FY 2004, with subsequent yearly 
increases of $45 million per year to reach full 
funding by FY 2009 at $770 million. 
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Part c of the individuals wth disabilities education act 

FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2003 

PART C ALLOCATIONS TO STATE LEAD AGENCIES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS 



Stat^Ugible Jurisdiction 


2003 Estimate 


National Total 


$434,159,500 


Alabama 


$6,313,728 


Alaska 


$2,127,667 


Arizona 


$8,193,846 


Arkansas 


$3,870,077 


California 


$52,016,926 


Colorado 


$6,386,135 


Connecticut 


$4,663,593 


Delaware 


$2,127,667 


District of Columbia 


$2,127,667 


Florida 


$20,030,031 


Georgia 


$12,772,091 


Hawaii 


$2,127,667 


Idaho 


$2,127,667 


Illinois 


$18,558,044 


Indiana 


$9,024,511 


Iowa 


$4,010,292 


Kansas 


$4,044,802 


Kentucky 


$5,686,986 


Louisiana 


$6,819,506 


Maine 


$2,127,667 


Maryland 


$7,458,797 


Massachusetts 


$8,412,100 


Michigan 


$14,210,424 


Minnesota 


$6,987,172 


Mississippi 


$4,387,834 


Missouri 


$7,881,260 


Montana 


$2,127,667 


Nebraska 


$2,499,338 


Nevada 


$3,093,316 


New Hampshire 


$2,127,667 


New Jersey 


$11,876,542 


New Mexico 


$2,792,815 


New York 


$26,098,730 


North Carolina 


$11,641,246 


North Dakota 


$2,127,667 




continues 
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Fart c of the individuals with disabilities education act 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 2003 

PART C ALLOCATIONS TO STATE LEAD AGENCIES AND ELIGIBLE JURISDICTIONS (CONTINUED) 



State/Eligihle Jurisdiction 


2003 Estimate 


Ohio 


$15,996,175 


Oklahoma 


$5,104,380 


Oregon 


$4,732,078 


Pennsylvania 


$15,268,327 


Rhode Island 


$2,127,667 


South Carolina 


$5,682,280 


South Dakota 


$2,127,667 


Tennessee 


$8,015,200 


Texas 


$34,846,484 


Utah 


$4,606,088 


Vermont 


$2,127,667 


Virginia 


$9,861,521 


Washington 


$8,394,881 


West Virginia 


$2,153,453 


Wisconsin 


$7,249,206 


Wyorning 


$2,127,667 


American Samoa 


$603,278 


Guam 


$1,413,123 


Northern Mariana Islands 


$462,815 


Puerto Rico 


$6,233,513 


Virgin Islands 


$786,891 


Indian Tribe Set Aside 


$5,359,994 


Other 


0 
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Va speech therapist is child's "unsung hero" 
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Early Inclusion Can Teach Children 
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What the law says... 

Even though federal law does not use the word "indusion/' it uses the terms "natural 
environments" and "least restrictive environments." For children under age 3, federal 
law (Part C of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act) states that "to the maxi- 
mum extent appropriate, early intervention services must be provided in natural envi- 
ronments, including the home and community settings in which children without disabil- 
ities participate." (Sec. 303.12) "Natural environments means settings that are natural or 
normal for the child's age peers who have no disabilities." (Sec. 303.18) "States must 
include policies and procedures to ensure that the provision of early intervention services 
for any infant or toddler occurs in a setting other than a natural environment only when 
early intervention cannot be achieved satisfactorily for the infant or toddler in a natural 
environment." (Sec. 303.167) 

For children over age 3, services are to be in the least restrictive environment, which, 
according to the law, means: "Each public agency shall ensure (1) that to the maximum 
extent appropriate, children with disabilities, including children in public or private institu- 
tions or other care facilities, are educated with children who are nondisabled; and (2) that 
special classes, separate schooling or other removal of children with disabilities from the 
regular educational environment occurs only if the nature or severity of the disability is 
such that education in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and services can- 
not be achieved satisfactorily." 
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Virginia toddler with developmental delays now runs with confi= 
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Jndividuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



PartD 
Support Programs 



o 
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REAKOUT FOR PART D FY 03 FROM IDEA 



3 . 6 % 




□ PartB 

□ PartD 




REAKDOWN OF PART D FY 03 - SUPPORT PROGRAMS 



Technology and Media 
11 . 23 % 

State Improvement 




Technical Assistance 
and Dissemination 
15 . 72 % 



The IDEA Part D support programs provide the 
critical infrastructure, training, research, and 
development functions necessary to drive 
improvements in all aspects of special education 
practice. The support programs provide critical 
funds for professional development, technical 
assistance, and dissemination of knowledge about 
pronriising practices, to improve results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 



The Council for Exceptional Children believes 
that the Part D support programs should receive a 
total annual appropriation based upon a percent- 
age derived from the overall federal annual 
appropriation for the IDEA Part B Grants to 
States, Section 619, and Part C Programs. In mak- 
ing its Part D support programs appropriations 
recommendations, the Council for Exceptional 
Children has used the private industry standard 
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for research and demonstration; i.e., the percentage 
of overall operating budget applied by a company 
to ongoing research and demonstration (infrastruc- 
ture) activities (also referred to as ”R & D"). The 
private industry standard of 10% is typical for most 
businesses. However, the Council for Exceptional 
Children has adopted a conservative funding for- 
mula index of 7.5% for mfrastructure and R & D 
activities for purposes of calculating the recom- 
mended total figure for the Part D support pro- 
grams. From there, we calculated the distribution 
by program within Part D based upon the relative 
allocation to each support program under the cur- 
rent FY 2003 appropriation distribution. 

The Council for Exceptional Children is calling on 
Congress to achieve full funding for IDEA within six 



years. Accordingly, we recommend an FY 2004 
Part B Grants to States program appropriation of 
$11.40 billion (an increase of $2.52 billion over FY 
2003 appropriation), $616 million for the Part B 
Section 619 Preschool Program (an increase of $229 
million over FY 2003), and $545 million for the 
Part C Infants and Toddlers Program (an increase of 
$111 million over FY 2003), for a total annual 
appropriation for the IDEA state grants programs 
of $13.53 billion. Based on the rationale described 
above for calculating total annual Part D appro- 
priations (that is, the total of the Part B Grants to 
States, Section 619 and Part C allocations multi- 
plied by a 7.5% index for infrastructure and R&D), 
the Council for Exceptional Children recommends 
a total of $941,966 million for FY 2004 for Part D. 



O 
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Idea Part D support Programs 



OVERVIEW OF PART D 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1997, P.L. 105-17, replaced the 14 
support programs that were under Parts C-G 
with a new Part D, National Activities To 
Improve Education of Children with Disabilities. 
There are five authorized line items under this 
part. Four of these are authorized at "such sums 
as shall be necessary," and one program is fund- 
ed by indexing based upon the Part B and Part C 
appropriation. 

REDESIGNED 



The following is a narrative of how the support 
programs were reconfigured in the reauthorized 
IDEA. A comprehensive review of each of the pro- 
grams is discussed following this narrative. For an 
overview of the components and their funding 
levels, please refer to the chart on page 3. 

PART D: SUBPART 1 



The National Activities to Improve Education of 
Children with Disabilities includes the State 
Program Improvement Grants for Children with 
Disabilities. 

SUBPART 2 



Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support and Dissemination 
of Information begins with the Administrative 
Procedures, Section 661. 

CHAPTER 1 



Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities through Coordinated Research 
and Personnel Preparation. This chapter contains 
three basic sections. 

• First, Research and Innovation to Improve 
Services and Results for Children with Dis- 
abilities. This program consolidated 7 of the 
14 support programs from the previous law: 



Deaf-Blind Programs and Services, Children 
with Severe Disabilities, Early Childhood 
Education, Children and Youth with Serious 
Emotional Disturbance, Post-Secondary 

Education Programs, Secondary and 

Transition, and Innovation and Development. 
Research and Innovation has its own autho- 
rization of "such sums." 

• Second, the program on Personnel Prepar- 
ation to Improve Services and Results for 
Children with Disabilities also has its own 
authorization level of "such sums." This pro- 
gram was called Special Education Personnel 
Development in the previous law. 

• Third is Studies and Evaluations which was 
called Special Studies in the previous law. 
This program has no separate authorization. 
Its annual appropriation is based upon a pro- 
portion of the funds appropriated under Parts 
B and C. 

CHAPTER 2 



Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities Through Coordinated Research 
and Personnel Preparation covers several pro- 
grams. Included are: Parent Training and 
Information Centers, Community Parent 
Resource Centers, Technical Assistance for Parent 
Training and Information Centers, and 
Coordinated Technical Assistance and 
Dissemination. These programs all have one 
authorization level of "such sums." This program 
consolidated Regional Resource Centers, Parent 
Training, and Clearinghouses from the previous 
law. 

• Following in Chapter 2 is Technology Devel- 
opment, Demonstration, and Utilization; and 
Media Services. This program contains two 
authorities: (a) Technology Development, 
Demonstration, and Utilization, and (b) 
Media Services, although there are no sepa- 
rate authorization levels for these two author- 
ities. This program consolidated Special 
Education Technology and Media and Cap- 
tioning Services from the previous law. 
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Jndividuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



1 

Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 1 — 

State Program Improvement Grants 
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Subpart 1 — 

State Program Improvement Grants 






Appropriations (in thousands) 



1 ' □ . 


FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation f 

i 


$35,200 


$49,200 


$51,700 


$51,364 


$143,193 ! 

i 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This program was authorized June 4, 1997, 
through P.L. 105-17, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 1997. 
The State Program Improvement Grants is located 
at Part D, subpart 1 of IDEA. It is authorized at 
"such sums." 

PURPOSE 



The purpose of this program is to assist state edu- 
cational agencies (SEAs) and their partners (see 
description of partners below) in reforming and 
improving their systems for providing education- 
al, early intervention, and transitional services, 
including their systems for professional develop- 
ment, technical assistance, and dissemination of 
knowledge about best practices, to improve 
results for children with disabilities. 

FUNDING 



State educational agencies can apply for grants 
under this subpart for a period of at least one year 
and not more than five years. State Improvement 
Grants are awarded on a competitive basis. 
Priority may be given on the basis of need, as indi- 
cated by information such as the federal compli- 
ance monitoring. The Secretary must use a panel 
of experts, the majority of whom cire not federal 
employees, who are competent, by virtue of their 
training, expertise, or experience to evaluate 
applications. Funds from this subpcirt can be used 
to pay the expenses and fees of panel members 
who are not federal employees. 



Grants made to states under this subpart are not 
less than $500,000 and not more them $2,000,000 
for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, cind the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; eind not less than 
$80,000 in the case of an outlying area. Beginning 
in 1999, the maximum amount to a greintee other 
than an outlying eirea may be increased by infla- 
tion. Considerations in determining the amount of 
the award must take into account: the amount of 
funds available; the relative population of the 
state or the outlying area; and the types of activi- 
ties proposed. 

An SEA funded under this subpart shall not 
use less than 75% of the greint funds for any fiscal 
year to ensure there are sufficient regular educa- 
tion, special education, cind related services per- 
sonnel who have the skills cind knowledge neces- 
sary to meet the needs of children with disabilities 
cind developmental goals of young children; or to 
work with other states on common certification 
criteria. If the state demonstrates it has the per- 
sonnel described above, the state then must use 
not less than 50% for these purposes. 

APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS 



To be considered for a grant, cin SEA must estab- 
lish a partnership with local educational agencies 
(LEAs) and other state agencies involved in, or 
concerned with, the education of children with 
disabilities. In addition, the SEA must work in 
pcirtnership with other persons and organizations 
involved in and concerned with the education of 
children with disabilities, including: (1) the gover- 
nor, (2) pcirents of children with disabilities, (3) 
parents of non-disabled children, (4) individuals 
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with disabilities, (5) organizations representing 
individuals with disabilities and their parents, 
including parent training and information centers, 
(6) community-based and other nonprofit organi- 
zations involved in the education and employ- 
ment of individuals with disabilities, (7) the lead 
state agency for Part C, (8) general and special 
education teachers, and early intervention person- 
nel, (9) the state advisory panel for Part B, (10) the 
state interagency coordinating council established 
under Part C, and (11) institutions of higher edu- 
cation within the state. Optional partners may 
also include individuals knowledgeable about 
vocational education, the state agency for higher 
education, the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency, public agencies with jurisdiction in the 
areas of health, mental health, social services, 
juvenile justice, and other individuals. 

Each SEA applying must submit an applica- 
tion that includes a state improvement plan that is 
integrated, to the extent possible, with state plans 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
appropriate. Each plan must identify aspects of 
early intervention, general education, and special 
education (including professional development) 
that must be improved to enable children with 
disabilities to meet the goals established by the 
state under Part B. The plan must include an anal- 
ysis of: (1) information on how children with dis- 
abilities are performing, (2) state and local needs 
for professional development for personnel, (3) 
major findings of the state's most recent federal 
compliance review, as they relate to improving 
results for children with disabilities, and (4) other 
information on the effectiveness of the state's sys- 
tems of early intervention, special education, and 
general education in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren with disabilities. Each plan must also 
describe improvement strategies that will be 
undertaken as described below. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



Each state improvement plan submitted with an 
application for funding under this subpart must 
describe the nature and extent of the partnership 
agreement that must be in effect for the period of 
the grant. The plan must describe how funds will 
be used for systems change activities including 
how the grant funds will be used, and the amount 
and nature of funds from other sources including 
Part B funds retained for use at the state level 



under Sections 611 and 619 that will be used. The 
plan must describe how the improvement strate- 
gies undertaken will be coordinated with public 
and private sector resources. The improvement 
strategies that will be used to address the needs 
identified must be included in the plan, including: 

A. How the state will change state policies and 
procedures to address systemic barriers to 
improving results; 

B. How the state will hold LEAs and schools 
accountable for the educational progress of 
children with disabilities; 

C. How the state will provide technical assis- 
tance to LEAs and schools to improve results 
for children with disabilities; 

D. How the state will address needs in 10 identi- 
fied areas for in service and pre-service prepa- 
ration to ensure that all personnel who work 
with children with disabilities have the skills 
and knowledge necessary; 

E. Strategies that will address systemic problems 
identified in federal compliance reviews 
including shortages of qualified personnel; 

F. How the state will disseminate results of the 
local capacity -building and improvement pro- 
jects funded under 611(f)(4); 

G. How the state will address improving results 
for children with disabilities in the geograph- 
ic areas of greatest need; and 

H. How the state will assess, on a regular basis, 
the extent to which the strategies implement- 
ed have been effective. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



This is a new program authorized by P.L. 105-17. 
It includes funds previously allocated under 
Section 632 Grants to State Education Agencies. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $143,193 
million for the State Improvement Program. CEC 
believes this is a necessary amount to allow the 
comprehensive planning, collaboration, and sys- 
temic change required of participating states. This 
amount will also insure that the program contin- 
ues to expand to all states and jurisdictions. 
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Utah state improvement grant 



Through Utah's state improvement project, the Utah State Education Agency will 
address the need for inservice and preservice preparation to ensure that aU personnel 
who work with children with disabilities have the skills and knowledge necessary to 
meet their needs. 

The project will provide general and special educators with the content knowledge and 
collaborative skills to meet the needs of children with disabilities. It will prepare profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals in the area of early intervention and work with institu- 
tions of higher education and 
other entities to prepare per- 
sonnel to ensure that those 
institutions and entities devel- 
op the capacity to continue to 
support professional develop- 
ment programs that meet state 
and local needs. The state edu- 
cation agency will develop 
cooperative agreements with 
other states for joint support 
and development of programs 
to prepare personnel for which 
there is not sufficient demand 
within a single state to justify such programs. It will work with neighboring states to 
address the lack of uniformity and reciprocity in the credentialing of teachers and other 
personnel. The project will enhance the ability of teachers and others to use successful 
strategies and best practices to address the conduct of students with disabilities that 
impedes learning in the classrooms. 

The project will acquire significant knowledge derived from educational research and 
other sources, and will develop information about how the state, if appropriate, will 
adopt these promising practices, materials, and technology. This knowledge will be dis- 
seminated to teachers, administrators, school board members, and related services per- 
sonnel. Project efforts will build local and state capacity to provide, improve, and 
expand services for students with disabilities and ensure a continuing supply of quali- 
fied personnel at all levels. 

For more information, contact Bruce Schroeder at the Utah State Office of Education, 
Services for At-Risk Students, 250 East 500 South, Salt Lake City, UT 84111; phone: 801- 
538-7711; Email: bruces@provo.kl2.ut.us 



The project will enhance the 
ability of teachers and others to 
use successful strategies and 
best practices to address the 
conduct of students with 
disabilities that impedes 
learning in the classrooms. 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Subpart 2— 

Coordinated Research^ Personnel Preparation^ 
Teclmkal Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



^Administrative provisions 

This section is contained in subpart 2 of Part D of IDEA. The administrative 
provisions that define the procedural requirements for these activities are includ- 
ed in Section 661 of subpart 2. These administrative provisions are significcintly 
different from those that were in effect tmder Section 610 prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. The new administrative provisions are summarized below. 



COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 



The Secretary shall develop and implement a 
comprehensive plan for activities to enhance the 
provision of educational, related, transitional, and 
early intervention services under Parts B and C. 
The plan shall also include mechanisms to address 
needs in the service areas listed above as identi- 
fied in applications submitted under the State 
Program Improvement program. In developing 
the plan, the Secretary must consult with individ- 
uals with disabilities, parents of children with dis- 
abilities, appropriate professionals, and represen- 
tatives of state and local education agencies, pri- 
vate schools, institutions of higher education, 
other federal agencies, the National Council on 
Disability, and national organizations with an 
interest in, and expertise in, providing services to 
children with disabilities and their families. Public 
comment on the plan is required. 

To the extent appropriate, funds under sub- 
part 2, which are all the programs under Part D 
except for the State Program Improvement 
Grants, are to be awarded to benefit, directly or 
indirectly, children with disabilities of all ages. An 
initial report from the Secretary regarding the 
plan was due to Congress in December 1998 with 
periodic reports due to Congress thereafter. 
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ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 



Unless otherwise noted for a specific program, the 
following entities are eligible: state education 
agency (SEA), local education agency (LEA), insti- 
tution of higher education, ciny other public agen- 
cy, a private nonprofit organization, cin outlying 
area, an Indicin tribe or a tribal organization, cind a 
for-profit organization if the Secretary finds it 
appropriate in light of the purposes of a particular 
competition. The Secretary may limit the entities 
eligible for a particular competition to one or more 
of the above eligible applicants. 

USE OF FUNDS BY 
THE SECRETARY 



In any fiscal year, the Secretary ccin use up to 20% 
of the funds in either Chapter 1, Coordinated 
Research and Personnel Preparation or Chapter 2, 
Coordinated Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information for activities that 
are consistent with the purpose of Chapter 1, 
Chapter 2, or both. These activities must also 
involve research; personnel preparation; parent 
training and information; technical assistance and 
dissemination; technology development, demon- 
stration, and utilization; or media services. 
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SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



In making awards under programs imder subpart 
2 (all support programs under Part D except State 
Program Improvement Grants) the Secretary 
shall, as appropriate, require applicants to 
demonstrate how the needs of children with dis- 
abilities from minority backgrounds will be 
addressed. Further, at least 1% of the total amount 
of funds appropriated for subpart 2 (all support 
programs under Part D except for the State 
Program Improvement Grants) must be used for 
either or both of the following: 

A. To provide outreach and technical assistance 
to Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and to institutions of higher education 
with minority enrollments of at least 25%, to 
promote the participation of such colleges, 
universities, and institutions in activities 
under this subpart. 

B. To enable Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities, and the institutions described 
above in (A) to assist other colleges, universi- 
ties, institutions, and agencies in improving 
educational and transitional results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

PRIORITIES 



Except when specifically noted in the legislation, all 
awards imder Part D are only for activities designed 
to benefit children with disabilities, their families, or 
the personnel employed to work with these chil- 
dren or their families; or to benefit other individuals 
with disabilities whom the program is intended to 
benefit. In making awards, the Secretary may, with- 
out any rule-making procedure, limit competitions 
to, or otherwise give priority to: 

A. Projects that address one or more — age 
ranges, disabilities, school grades, types of 
educational placements or early intervention 
environments, types of services, content areas 
(such as reading), or effective strategies for 
helping children with disabilities learn appro- 
priate behavior in school and other communi- 
ty-based educational settings; 

B. Projects that address the needs of children 
based upon the severity of their disability; 

C. Projects that address the needs of low-achiev- 
ing students, imder served populations, chil- 
dren from low-income families, children with 



limited English proficiency, unserved and 
underserved areas, particular types of geo- 
graphic areas, or children whose behavior inter- 
feres with their learning and socialization; 

D. Projects to reduce inappropriate identification 
of children as children with disabilities, par- 
ticularly among minority children; 

E. Projects that are carried out in particular areas 
of the country, to ensure broad geographic 
coverage; and 

F. Any activity expressly identified in subpart 2 
(all programs under Part D except for the 
State Program Improvement Grants). 

APPLICANT AND RECIPIENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 



The Secretary shall require applicants and recipi- 
ents of funds under subpart 2 (all programs under 
Part D except for State Improvement Grants) to 
involve individuals with disabilities or parents of 
individuals with disabilities in planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating the project, emd where 
appropriate, to determine whether the project has 
any potential for replication and adoption by 
other entities. Further, the Secretary may require 
recipients of funding under subpart 2: (1) to share 
in the cost of the project; (2) to prepare the 
research and evaluation findings cmd products 
from the project in formats useful for specific 
audiences, including parents, administrators, 
teachers, early intervention personnel, related ser- 
vices personnel, cmd individuals with disabilities; 
(3) to disseminate such findings and products; 
and (4) to collaborate with other recipients in the 
dissemination activities under (2) and (3) above. 

APPLICATION MANAGEMENT 



The Secretary may use funds from this subpart to 
evaluate activities conducted under this subpart. 
Funds under this subpart also may be used to pay 
the expenses and fees of panel members who are 
not employees of the Federal government. Up to 
1% of the funds under subpart 2 may be used to 
pay nonfederal entities for administrative support 
related to management of applications under this 
subpart. In addition, funds under this subpart may 
be used to pay the expenses of federal employees 
to conduct on-site monitoring of projects receiving 
$500,000 or more in any fiscal year. Two kinds of 
panels are mentioned in the legislation: 
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A. A Standing Panel. The Secretary shall estab- 
lish and use a standing panel of experts com- 
petent by virtue of their training, expertise, or 
experience, to evaluate applications under 
subpart 2 that individually request more than 
$75,000 per year. The membership of the panel 
shall include, at a minimum, individuals who: 
(1) represent institutions of higher education 
that plan, develop, and carry out programs of 
personnel preparation; (2) design and carry 
out programs of research targeted to the 
improvement of special education programs 
and services; (3) have recognized experience 
and knowledge necessary to integrate and 
apply research findings to improve education- 
al and transitional results for children with 
disabilities; (4) administer programs at the 
state or local level in which children with dis- 
abilities participate; (5) prepare parents of chil^ 
dren with disabilities to participate in making 
decisions about the education of their chil- 
dren; (6) establish policies that affect the deliv- 
ery of services; (7) are parents of children with 
disabilities who are benefiting, or have bene- 
fited from research, personnel preparation, 
and technical assistance; and (8) individuals 
with disabilities. Members of the panel must 
be provided training. No panel member can 
serve more than three consecutive years unless 
the Secretary determines that continued par- 
ticipation by that individual is necessary. 

B. Peer-Review Panels for Particular Competi- 
tions. The Secretary shall ensure that each 
subpanel selected from the Standing Panel 
that reviews applications includes: (1) indi- 
viduals with knowledge and expertise on the 
issues addressed by activities under subpart 
2, and (2) to the extent practicable, parents of 
children with disabilities, individuals with 
disabilities, and persons from diverse back- 
grounds. A majority of individuals on each 
subpanel cannot be employees of the Federal 
government. 

MINIMUM FUNDING REQUIRED 



For each fiscal year, at least the following amounts 
must be provided under this subpart to address 
the following needs: 

A. $12,832,000 to address the educational, related 
services, transitional, and early intervention 
needs of children with deaf-blindness. 




Danielle Chee, 1 yr. old, St. Michaels, AZ 



B. $4,000,000 to address the postsecondary, 
vocational, technical, continuing, and adult 
education needs of individuals with deafness. 

C. $4,000,000 to address the educational, related 
services, ' eind transitional needs of children 
with an emotional disturbance and those who 
are at risk of developing an emotional distur- 
bance. 

If the total amount appropriated to carry out 
Research and Innovation (Section 672), Personnel 
Preparation (Section 673), and Coordinated 
Technical Assistance and Dissemination (Section 
685) for any fiscal year is less than $130 million the 
amounts listed above will be proportionally 
reduced. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR PRESCHOOL 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



No state or local educational agency or education- 
al service agency or other public institution or 
agency may receive a grant under subpart 2 that 
relates exclusively to programs, projects, and 
activities pertaining to children ages 3 through 5 
unless the state is eligible to receive a grant under 
Section 619, Preschool Grants. 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



PartD 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2— 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Research and Innovation 
to Improve Services and Results 
for Children with Disabilities 



Research and Innovation to Improve Services 
and Results for Children with Disabilities 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY2000 


FY2001 


FY2002 


FY2003 


FY2004 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$64, U3 


$77,353 


$78,380 


$77,210 


$215,261 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1997. The Research and 
Innovation Program is located at IDEA, Part D, 
Subpart 2, Chapter 1, Section 672. The program is 
authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 



The purpose of this program is to produce, and 

advance the use of, knowledge to: 

A. Improve services to children with disabilities, 
including the practices of professionals and 
others involved in providing such services; 
and educational results to children with dis- 
abilities; 

B. Address the special needs of preschool-aged 
children and infants and toddlers with dis- 
abilities, including infants and toddlers who 
would be at risk of having substantial devel- 
opmental delays if early intervention services 
were not provided to them; 

C. Address the specific problems of over-identi- 
fication and under-identification of children 
with disabilities; 

D. Develop and implement effective strategies 
for addressing inappropriate behavior of stu- 
dents with disabilities in schools, including 
strategies to prevent children with emotional 
and behavioral problems from developing 
emotional disturbances that require the provi- 
sion of special education and related services; 
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E. Improve secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tion and transitional services for children with 
disabilities; and 

F. Address the range of special education, relat- 
ed services, and early intervention needs of 
children with disabilities who need significant 
levels of support to maximize their participa- 
tion and learning in school and in the com- 
munity. 

This program contains three separate 
authorities: New Knowledge Produc- 
tion; Integration of Research and 
Practice; and Improving the Use of Pro- 
fessional Knowledge. These are dis- 
cussed below under "Kinds of 
Activities Supported." 

FUNDING 



The legislation indicates that the Secretary "shall" 
ensure that there is an appropriate balance among 
the three authorities included in Section 672 as 
described below. In addition, the Secretary must 
ensure an appropriate balance across all age 
ranges of children with disabilities. 

Funds are awarded through competitive 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements. 
Eligible applicants include: state education agen- 
cies (SEAs), local education agencies (LEAs), insti- 
tutions of higher education, any other public 
agency, a private nonprofit organization, an out- 
lying area, an Indian tribe or a tribal organization, 
and a for-profit organization if the Secretary finds 
it appropriate in light of the purposes for this 
competition. The Secretary may limit the entities 
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eligible for this competition to one or more of the 
above eligible applicants. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



A. New Knowledge Production includes activi- 
ties such as: 

1. Expanding understanding of the relation- 
ship between learning characteristics of 
children with disabilities and the diverse 
ethnic, cultural, linguistic, social, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of children with dis- 
abilities and their families. 

2. Developing or identifying innovative, 
effective, and efficient curricula designs; 
instructional approaches and strategies, 
and developing or identifying positive aca- 
demic and social learning opportunities 
that (a) enable children with disabilities to 
make effective transitions (i.e., early inter- 
vention to preschool, preschool to elemen- 
tary school and secondary to adult life) or 
make effective transitions between educa- 
tional settings; and (b) improve education- 
al and transitional results that enhance the 
progress of the children, as measured by 
assessments within the general education 
curriculum. 

3. Advancing the design of assessment tools 
and procedures that will accurately and 
efficiently determine the special instruc- 
tional, learning, and behavioral needs of 
children with disabilities, especially within 
the context of general education. 

4. Studying and promoting improved align- 
ment and comparability of general and 
special education reforms concerned with 
curricular and instructional reform, evalua- 
tion and accountability of such reforms, 
and administrative procedures. 

5. Advancing the design, development, and 
integration of technology, assistive technol- 
ogy devices, media, and materials, to 
improve early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services and results for 
children with disabilities. 

6. Improving designs, processes, and results 
of personnel preparation for personnel 
who provide services to children with dis- 
abilities through the acquisition of informa- 
tion on, and implementation of, research- 
based practices. 



7. Advancing knowledge about the coordina- 
tion of education with health and social 
services. 

8. Producing information on the long-term 
impact of early intervention and education 
on results for individuals with disabilities 
through large-scale longitudinal studies. 

B. Integration of Research and Practice includes 
activities that support state systemic-change, 
local capacity-building, and improvement 
efforts such as the following: 

1. Model demonstration projects to apply and 
test research findings in typical service set- 
tings to determine the usability, effective- 
ness, and general applicability of findings 
in such areas as improving instructional 
methods, curricula, and tools, such as text- 
books and media. 

2. Demonstrating and applying research- 
based findings to facilitate systemic 
changes, related to the provision of services 
to children with disabilities, in policy, pro- 
cedure, practice, and the training and use 
of personnel. 

3. Promoting and demonstrating the coordi- 
nation of early intervention and education- 
al services for children with disabilities 
with services provided by health, rehabili- 
tation, and social services agencies. 

4. Identifying and disseminating solutions 
that overcome systemic barriers to the 
effective and efficient delivery of early 
intervention, educational, and transitional 
services to children with disabilities. 

C. Improving the Use of Professional Know- 
ledge includes activities that support state 
systemic-change, local capacity-building, and 
improvement efforts such as: 

1. Synthesizing useful research and other 
information relating to the provision of ser- 
vices to children with disabilities, includ- 
ing effective practices. 

2. Analyzing professional knowledge bases to 
advance an understanding of the relation- 
ships, and the effectiveness of practices, 
relating to the provision of services to chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

3. Ensuring that research and related prod- 
ucts are in appropriate formats for distri- 
bution to teachers, parents, and individuals 
with disabilities. 
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4. Enabling professionals, parents of 
children with disabilities, and 
other persons to learn about and 
implement the findings of 
research and successful practices 
developed in model demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the provi- 
sion of services to children with 
disabilities. 

5. Conducting outreach, and dis- 
seminating information relating 
to successful approaches to over- 
coming systemic barriers to the 
effective and efficient delivery of 
early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services to per- 
sonnel who provide services to 
children with disabilities. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were seven separate support programs that had 
similar purposes/priorities. They are listed below 
as they appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. For informational purposes, they are 
listed with their FY 1997 appropriations (in mil- 
lions) as follows: 



e 


Deaf-Blind Programs 






and Services (Sec. 622) 


$ 12.83 


e 


Children with Severe 






Disabilities (Sec. 624) 


$ 10.03 


0 


Early Childhood Education 






(Sec. 623) 


$ 25.15 


e 


Children & Youth w/ Serious 






Emotional Disturbance (Sec. 627) 


$ 4.15 


0 


Post-Secondary Education 






Programs (Sec. 625) 


$ 8.84 


e 


Secondary and Transition 






(Sec. 626) 


$ 23.97 


o 


Innovation and Development 






(Sections 641 & 642) 


$ 16.00 


TOTAL 


$100.97 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $215,261 
million in FY 2004. This figure is necessary to 
ensure the continuation of critical research to 
practice activities that have consistently served as 
the foundation for achieving meaningful results 
for children with disabilities and for providing 
cutting-edge knowledge and skills for profession- 
als. This figure also allows for adequate resources 
to ensure a balance of activities across all age 
ranges and across the full spectrum of disabilities, 
within the three authorities in this consolidated 
program. 

Continued successful implementation of 
IDEA depends upon adequate funding to address 
challenging research and innovation activities. 
Examples of activities include: implementing and 
evaluating the expanded option of developmental 
delay through age 9; participation of children with 
disabilities in assessments; disproportionate rep- 
resentation of minority children; continued devel- 
opment of non-discriminatory assessment tools; 
development and implementation of effective 
alternative programs; practices to ensure safe 
schools; and greater involvement in and progress 
in the general curriculum for children with dis- 
abilities. 
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Model demonstration project assists English language learners 

WITH DISABILITIES 



The rapidly changing student demographic, particularly in terms of numbers of 
Latino/Hispanic students, is accelerating rapidly in the Midwest, especially in given semi- 
rural and rural areas. However, educational resources to meet the needs of students with 
language and cultural differences, particularly when learning problems and other disabili- 
ties may be entering into the mix, are very difficult to provide away from urban areas and 
school districts. Thanks to a four year OSEP-sponsored Model Demonstration Project enti- 
tled "Connections to Success" (http:/ / www.cait.org./cts/), a partnership has been formed 
between Western Illinois University Quad Cities and the Moline Illinois School District. 
The university, concentrating its efforts 
in schools most affected by high num- 
bers of Latino and at-risk students, as 
well as the attendance centers those stu- 
dents attend later in their school career, 
is providing a number of evaluative and 
technical supports to help those schools 
best meet the needs of those students in 
the least restrictive environment. 

As a Model Demonstration Project, the 
focus is not just student-centered research 
but attempts to assist the targeted partner 
schools in their school-wide reform efforts, 
including but not limited to: exainiriing 
behavioral and discipline issues to move 
towards a positive behavioral supports 
model, disaggregating student achievement data to provide suggestions that focus on the most 
significant needs of the target populations, extensive staff development activities to address 
areas of need and concern, co-planning of School Improvement Plans to keep grant and dis- 
trict priorities and subsequent activities well aligned, assistance with a state-wide recommend- 
ed best practices manual for English Language Learners with Disabilities, and the provision of 
up-to-date English and Spanish IDEA forms (such as lEPs, parent permission forms, etc.) via 
the Website to teachers in the district with translation software applications to help communi- 
cate with parents in their native language. Any teacher/ school district wishing to use/adapt 
those forms is most welcome to do so; no prior permission is necessary or required. 

Without Congressional support of IDEA Part D dollars and, in particular, the flexibility to 
blend such monies with state and local funds on a child-centered— rather than a strictly 
categorical— basis, many existing and proposed initiatives within the partner district 
would have been discontinued due to the current fiscal crisis being faced by virtually all 
state and local district educational agencies in the post 9-11 era. For more information 
about the program, contact its director, Donald E. Healy, Jr. PhD., Director, Connections to 
Success Project, Western Illinois University Quad Cities, 3561 60th Street Moline, lUinois 
61265; phone: 309-762-3999 ext. 270; E-maU: DE-Healy@wiu.edu 
























Educational resources to meet 
the needs of students with 
language and cultural 
differences, particularly 
when learning problems 
and other disabilities may 
be entering into the mix, 
are very difficult to provide 
away from urban areas 
and school districts. 
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A NEW WAY OF THINKING — WORKING IN THE COMMUNITY IS THE BEST WAY TO 
GET READY TO WORK! 



By: Lynn Moses, Transition Project Coordinator, University of Montana Rural Institute 

When it comes to transition planning, many special education team members probably wish they 
could turn and run the other way. Thie truth is, “best practice'* transition planning requires more of 
team members than ever before, but the results of this “post-school outcomes" -driven activity can 
make all the difference for students between graduating with unknown plans for the future or gradu- 
ating with a job, supports in place, and a life. 

The University of Montana's Rural Institute on Disabilities is working to create a new model of transi- 
tion planning through three demonstration grants in Western Montana. The three grants are Project 
WISER, Linkages to Employment, and Graduate to Work, Two of the projects are federally funded 
through the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP); the Montana 
Developmental Disabilities Planning Council funds the third. Each demonstration project is implement- 
ed in 1 or 2 schools each year, and each services 10 students per year. Schools are given technical assis- 
tance in the foUow-up year to further assist with the implementation of these models and to build capac- 
ity for ongoing transition activities. What is especially unique about these models of transition is the 
focus on individualized career planning for students with significant disabilities, with the post school 
outcome of paid employment or self-employment. The model also promotes the use of Social Security 
Work Incentives and Natural Supports, which increases the student's and family's choice, control and 
flexibility over the services, and supports that are needed to meet the student's goals. 

Hamilton High School participated in Project WISER (Work Incentives and Alternative Resource 
Development for Student Employment) during the second year of implementation. The staff selected 
7 students with significant disabUities to participate in the project. These were students that, in the 
past, many people would have assumed wouldn't work, especially in the community. All of the fam- 
ilies agreed to participate in the project. 

Teachers and related services staff teamed up to begin the 'Discovery" process with each of the students. 
The goal of Discovery is to answer the question "who is this student?" They learned about each student's 
unique interests, skills, and ideal conditions that they needed to be successful on a job by spending time 
with the students and families at home and in the community. The time spent out of the school building 
and time spent in the various activities led to the discovery of very rich information that was often miss- 
ing from traditional evaluations such as those used for 3 year re-evaluation meetings. All of this infor- 
mation was compiled into a Vocational Profile, a document which guided employment planning and 
which students could take with them when they graduate from high school to share information with 
adult agencies about who they are and what supports or conditions allow them to perform at their best. 

Customized jobs were developed for the students based on what was learned during Discovery. The 
assumption was that by learning about a student's personal interests, contributions and ideal working 
conditions, a job could be individually developed to aUow the student to do the job with niinimal on- 
going supports. The best way for a student to learn about work is to actually work in the community. 
The team's job was to make a good "job match" so that the student could demonstrate their contribu- 
tions to the employer from the beginrdng and the likelihood that the supports necessary for the stu- 
dent to be successful on the job would be in place in the work environment. 

During the first year, one student began a paid job in the community during the school day and 
another had a volunteer position that turned into a paid position over the summer. By the follow up 
school year with Project WISER, two students were no longer in the program: one student graduated 
and began receiving employment support from a local adult service agency with the help of a Social 
Security Work Incentive called a PA^ plan (Plan for Achieving Self-Support) and some Development 
Disabilities funding and one student moved out of the area. Of the five students who were still 
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attending school, 4 had worked in the commu- 
nity for pay some time over the past year. Two 
students worked in restaurants, one in a child- 
care setting, and one at the local Humane 
Society. Most recently, one of the students 
decided she was going to try her own small 
business. Two of the students are now eligible 
for PASS plans. The PASS plan funding can be 
used to partially meet some of their ongoing employment needs after they graduate and while they 
are on the waiting list for developmental disabilities employment services Qob development, job 
coaching, follow along support, transportation or purchase employment related equipment, etc.). 

Student Success Story 

Nichole didn't even want to us to say the words "work" or "job" when we first started vocational planning with 
Project WISER. She said she didn't want anyone to know her Social Security number, she didn't need any money 
and she wanted to stay at home. Many people thought she wasn't employable in the community because of her 
behavior. After completing initial Discovery, we were able to determine what particular contributions Nichole 
could bring to an employer and what she liked and needed in a job site. She started with a school-based job so we 
could learn more. We didn' t call it a job, but asked her if^ would be willing to do some "tasks'' for the Principal. 
She assisted in the office and organized the school bulletin boards. She needed support from a job coach initially to 
learn the steps of the job, but was then able to complete most of the tasks on her own. Her school-based job gave us 
new information about her interests, contributions and support needs, so we were able to identify the parameters or 
Ideal Conditions of employment (supports, tasks, environment) that we would look for or create for h^ in her com- 
munity. We then identified an employer who might match these conditions and marketed her contributions to 
them. A local bakery had unmet needs for tasks that Nichole wanted to perform. They hired her to stock the coffee 
and counter areas, a job that was difficult for them to complete during their busy times of the day. Many of 
Nichole's actions that were seen as behavior problems at school either disappeared at work or turned out to be con- 
tributions. Nichole's situation demonstrates that discovery and good planning can lead to paid work in the com- 
munity for students with disabilities. Nichole now enjoys earning money and buying things she wants. She is 
looking to increase her hours and/or find another job. 

Again, these are the students that many people think wouldn’t be able to work in paid positions in 
the community. Typically, irdnimal time on planning for life after high school was completed. 
Families were told they would have to wait for services. Because the team learned about alternative 
resources and individualized employment, the staff was then able to develop jobs that matched stu- 
dents' unique skills, interests, and needs. The students were able to make a contribution to the 
employers and demonstrate that they were able to work in the community in real paid jobs. Parents 
learned about adult services and alternative ways to fund employment related activities for their 
child once they graduated from high school. 

There is stiU more to do and learn, but this new approach is making a difference for students and fami- 
lies who are looking to a future of limited adult services due to proposed budget cuts and increases in 
the population of students with significant disabilities. Project WISER encouraged a new way of think- 
ing about how to serve students with significant disabilities. Students and parents are encouraged to 
think about the possibilities of working in the community. Without the support of this project, the stu- 
dents, staff and families would not have been able to participate in the trainings or meetings necessary to 
learn about and develop the capacity to implement this new model of transition. 

For more information about this program, contact Ellen Condon, Transitions Projects Director, Marie 
Westfall, Transitions Project Coordinator, or Lyrm Moses, Transition Projects Coordinator, Rural 
Institute on Disabilities the University of Montana, 52 Corbin Hall, Missoula, MT 59812 or 
condon@seIway.umt.edu or marie@ruralinstitute.umt.edu or Irmoses@ruralinstitute.umt.edu 

Activities referenced in this article are funded by the following grants: U.S. Department of Education 
itH324M000089, WISER; IT.S. Department of Education ttH324M020140, Linkages; and Montana 
Developmental Disabilities Planning Council 
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attending 
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Individualized 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2— 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Personnel Preparation 
to Improve Services and Results 
for Children with Disabilities 



Personinel Preparaitiom to Improve Services 
and Results for Childreri with Disabilities 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



i ■" ! 


FY2000 

Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


$81,952 


$81,952 


$165,528 


$91,899 


$256,146 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The Person- 
nel Preparation to Improve Services and Results 
Program is located at IDEA, Part D, Subpart 2, 
Chapter 1, Section 673. The program is authorized 
at "such sums". 

PURPOSE 



The purpose of this program is to (1) help address 
state-identified needs for qualified personnel in 
special education, related services, early interven- 
tion, and regular education, to work with children 
with disabilities; and (2) ensure that those person- 
nel have the skills and knowledge, derived from 
practices that have been determined through 
research and experience to be successful, that are 
needed to serve those children. 

This program contains four authorities: Low- 
Incidence Disabilities; Leadership Preparation; 
Projects of National Significance; and High- 
Incidence Disabilities. These are discussed below 
under "Kinds of Activities Supported." 

FUNDING/APPLICATIONS 



The Secretary shall, on a competitive basis, make 
grants to, or enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with eligible entities. 



A. Selection of Recipients 

In selecting recipients for low-incidence dis- 
abilities, the Secretary may give preference to 
applications that prepare personnel in more 
than one low-incidence disability, such as 
deafness and blindness. Further, the Secretary 
shall ensure that all recipients who use that 
assistance to prepare personnel to provide 
services to children who are visually impaired 
or blind that can appropriately be provided in 
Braille, will prepare those individuals to pro- 
vide those services in Braille. In selecting 
recipients for high-incidence disabilities, the 
Secretary may consider the impact of the pro- 
ject proposed in the application in meeting the 
need for personnel identified by the states. 
Only eligible applicants that meet state and 
professionally-recognized stcindards for the 
preparation of special education and related 
services personnel, if the purpose of the pro- 
ject is to assist personnel in obtaining degrees, 
shall be awarded grcints. 

The Secretary may give preference to insti- 
tutions of higher education that are (a) edu- 
cating regular education personnel to meet 
the needs of children with disabilities in inte- 
grated settings and educating special educa- 
tion personnel to work in collaboration with 
regular education in integrated settings; and 
(b) are successfully recruiting and preparing 
individuals with disabilities and individuals 
from groups that are under-represented in the 
profession for which they are preparing indi- 
viduals. 
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B. Applications: Any eligible entity that wishes 
to receive a grant, or enter into a contract or 
cooperative agreement shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary containing the follow- 
ing information as required. 

1. Applications shall include information 
demonstrating that the activities described 
in the application will address needs iden- 
tified by the state or states the applicant 
proposes to serve. 

2. Any applicant that is not a local education- 
al agency (LEA) or a state educational 
agency (SEA) shall include information 
demonstrating that the applicant and one 
or more SEAs have engaged in a coopera- 
tive effort to plan the project to which the 
application pertains, and will cooperate in 
carrying out and monitoring the project. 

3. The Secretary may require applicants to pro- 
vide letters from one or more states stating 
that the states (a) intend to accept successful 
completion of the proposed personnel 
preparation program as meeting state per- 
sonnel standards for serving children with 
disabilities or serving infants and toddlers 
with disabilities; and (b) need personnel in 
the area or areas in which the applicant's 
purpose is to provide preparation, as identi- 
fied in the states' comprehensive systems of 
personnel development under Parts B and C. 

C. Service Obligation: Each application for funds 
under Low-Incidence, High-Incidence, and 
National Significance (to the extent appro- 
priate) shall include an assurance that the appli- 
cant will ensure that individuals who receive a 
scholarship under the proposed project will 
provide special education and related services 
to children with disabilities for 2 years for every 
year for which assistance was received or repay 
all or part of the cost of that assistance, in accor- 
dance with regulations issued by the Secretary. 
Each application for funds under Leadership 
Preparation shall also include an assurance that 
the applicant will perform work related to their 
preparation for a period of 2 years for every 
year for which assistance was received or repay 
all or part of the cost of that assistance. 

D. Scholarships: The Secretary may include 
funds for scholarships, with necessary 
stipends and allowances in awards in low- 
incidence, leadership, national significance, 
and high-incidence. 




Cody Badonie, Tohatchi, NM 



KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



A. Low-Incidence Disabilities such as: visual or 
hearing impairments, or simultaneous visual 
and hearing impairments; significant cogni- 
tive impairment; or any impairment for which 
a small number of personnel with highly spe- 
cialized skills and knowledge are needed in 
order for children with that impairment to 
receive early intervention services or a free 
appropriate public education (FAPE) will 
support activities that: 

1. Prepare persons who: (a) have prior train- 
ing in educational and other related service 
fields; and (b) are studying to obtain 
degrees, certificates, or licensure that will 
enable them to assist children with disabil- 
ities to achieve the objectives set out in 
their individualized education programs 
(lEPs) described in Section 614(d), or to 
assist infants and toddlers with disabilities 
to achieve the outcomes described in their 
individualized family service plans 
described in Section 636. 

2. Provide personnel from various disciplines 
with interdisciplinary training that will 
contribute to improvement in early inter- 
vention, educational, and transitional 
results for children with disabilities. 

3. Prepare personnel in the innovative uses 
and application of technology to enhance 
learning by children with disabilities 
through early intervention, educational 
and transitional services. 
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4. Prepare personnel who provide services to 
visually impaired or blind children to teach 
and use Braille in the provision of services 
to such children. 

5. Prepare personnel to be qualified educa- 
tional interpreters, to assist children with 
disabilities, particularly deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children in school and school-relat- 
ed activities and deaf and hard-of-hearing 
infants and toddlers and preschool chil- 
dren in early intervention and preschool 
programs. 

6. Prepare personnel who provide services to 
children with significant cognitive disabil- 
ities and children with multiple disabili- 
ties. 

B. Leadership Preparation supports activities 
that: 

1. Prepare personnel at the advanced gradu- 
ate, doctoral, and postdoctoral levels of 
training to administer, enhance, or pro- 
vide services for children with disabili- 
ties. 

2. Provide interdisciplinary training for 
various types of leadership personnel, 
including teacher preparation faculty, 
administrators, researchers, supervisors, 
principals, and other persons whose work 
affects early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services for children with 
disabilities. 

C. Projects of National Significance are those 
that have broad applicability and include 
activities that: 

1. Develop and demonstrate effective and 
efficient practices for preparing personnel 
to provide services to children with dis- 
abilities, including practices that address 
any needs identified in the state's 
improvement plan under Part C. 

2. Demonstrate the application of significant 
knowledge derived from research and 
other sources in the development of pro- 
grams to prepare personnel to provide 
services to children with disabilities. 

3. Demonstrate models for the preparation 
of, and interdisciplinary training of, early 
intervention, special education, and gen- 
eral education personnel, to enable the 
personnel to: (a) acquire the collaboration 
skills necessary to work within teams to 



assist children with disabilities; and (b) 
achieve results that meet challenging 
standards, particularly within the general 
education curriculum. 

4. Demonstrate models that reduce short- 
ages of teachers, and personnel from 
other relevant disciplines, who serve chil- 
dren with disabilities, through reciprocity 
arrangements between states that are 
related to licensure and certification. 

5. Develop, evaluate, and disseminate 
model teaching standards for persons 
working with children with disabilities. 

6. Promote the transferability, across state 
and local jurisdiction, of licensure and 
certification of teachers and administra- 
tors working with such children. 

7. Develop and disseminate models that 
prepare teachers with strategies, includ- 
ing behavioral interventions, for address- 
ing the conduct of children with disabili- 
ties that impedes their learning cind that 
of others in the classroom. 

8. Provide professional development that 
addresses the needs of children with dis- 
abilities to teachers or teams of teachers, 
and where appropriate, to school board 
members, administrators, principals, 
pupil-service personnel, and other staff 
from individual schools. 

9. Improve the ability of general education 
teachers, principals, and other adminis- 
trators to meet the needs of children with 
disabilities. 

10. Develop, evaluate, cind disseminate inno- 
vative models for the recruitment, induc- 
tion, retention, and assessment of new, 
qualified teachers, especially from groups 
that are under represented in the teaching 
profession, including individuals with 
disabilities. 

11. Support institutions of higher education 
with minority enrollments of at least 25% 
for the purpose of preparing personnel to 
work with children with disabilities. 

D. High-Incidence Disabilities, such as children 
with specific learning disabilities, speech or 
language impairment, or mental retardation, 
include the following: 

1. Activities undertaken by institutions of 
higher education, local educational agen- 
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cies, and other local entities that: (a) 
improve and reform their existing pro- 
grams to prepare teachers and related ser- 
vices personnel to meet the diverse needs 
of children with disabilities for early 
intervention, educational, and transition- 
al services; and (b) work collaboratively 
in regular classroom settings to incorpo- 
rate best practices and research-based 
knowledge about preparing personnel so 
they will have the knowledge and skills to 
improve educational results for children 
with disabilities. 

2. Activities incorporating innovative strate- 
gies to recruit and prepare teachers and 
other personnel to meet the needs of areas 
in which there are acute and persistent 
shortages of personnel. 

3. Activities that develop career opportuni- 
ties for paraprofessionals to receive train- 
ing as special education teachers, related 
services personnel, and early intervention 
personnel, including interdisciplinary 
training to enable them to improve early 
intervention, educational, and transition- 
al results for children with disabilities. 



RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, this 
program was called Special Education Personnel 
Development, and the FY 1997 appropriation was 
$91.34 million. This former program included 
Section 631— Grants for Personnel Training and 
Section 632 — Grants to State Education Agencies. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $256,146 
million in FY 2004. This figure will allow contin- 
ued funding of innovative, state of the art, profes- 
sional preparation programs that have a strong 
link to the research base for teaching and teacher 
preparation and which promote research into 
practice in the classroom. A vital responsibility of 
this program is to provide the groundwork in pro- 
fessional preparation that states will depend upon 
to ensure the success of the systems change and 
professional development activities authorized in 
the state improvement program. 

AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1997. The Studies and 
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The special education leadership crisis in California 



The Problem 

The problem of preparing an adequate number of special education leaders, a nationwide 
dilemma, is particularly acute in California, which has the largest population in the nation (31 
million people). Between 1994 and 1999, the average number of eaimed doctoral degrees in spe- 
cial education, statewide, was 6 per year; only 2 per year pursued careers in higher education. 
California currently has 40 personnel preparation programs. In 2002, more than 20 colleges and 
universities in California advertised one or more faculty positions in special education yet the 
State produced only two new doctorally prepared graduates seeking jobs in higher education. 
Since the majority (67%) of current special education doctoral students do not move to attend 
graduate school, it is unlikely that many will choose to relocate to California upon graduation. 
Because both the in-state production of doctoral graduates and the influx of out-of-state gradu- 
ates are low, it has been estimated that, statewide, half of the faculty positions in smaller univer- 
sities and one quarter in larger universities go unfilled each year. 

In Northern California, a geographic area larger than the size of New England, there is only one 
university that offers a doctorate in special education. That program is designed for full-time 
students, accepts 4 to 6 doctoral students a year across the exceptionalities, and graduates 1 to 3 
students annually. Many prospective doctoral students cannot afford to attend school full-time 
due to the financial responsibilities common to most mid-life adults, especially in the San 
Francisco Bay Area where housing costs are the highest in the nation. 

California's growing number of students from diverse ethnic and linguistic groups poses addi- 
tional challenges to finding qualified personnel. Due to changing demographics and teacher and 
faculty shortages, there is a critical need to increase the number of special educators from 
diverse backgrounds. Nationwide, only 9% of special education doctoral students are Airican- 
American, 5.5% are Hispanic and 4% are Asian. The supply of minority group special education 
doctoral graduates who choose to teach in higher education has decreased in recent years due to 
both a decline in the overall graduation rate for doctoral students and to career choice factors. 
Deliberate and aggressive recruitment and retention efforts must be implemented in order to 
increase the number of faculty from minority backgrounds completing doctoral degrees in spe- 
cial education. 

The Projects 

Thanks to two Personnel Preparation grants from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP) in the Minority Competition category, the University of San 
Francisco (USF) is in it’s sixth year of special education leadership preparation. Preparing 
Leaders in Multicultural Urban Special Education (Project MUSE) and Preparing Urban Leaders 
for Special Education (Project PULSE) were implemented to address four interrelated needs: the 
shortage of leadership personnel, focused training of instructional and research leaders in high- 
er education, interdisciplinary leadership preparation in urban multicultural special education, 
and recruiting for diversity. 

This five year 60-unit program was designed to serve mid-career working professionals. 

Courses are held on weekends, in the evening and in the summer to enable candidates to work 
full time while completing a high quality, rigorous Ed.D. Program. Courses are jointly delivered 
by special and general education personnel with an emphasis on college teaching and research 
in urban multicultural special education. Trainees represent a cadre of teacher-scholars from 
culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 
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Outcomes 



1) USF is now the largest producer of doctorally prepared special educators in California, with 
minority and bilingual doctoral candidates/ graduates in the majority. 

2) The number of doctoral candidates prepared by the projects has exceeded projections. 
Currently, there are 17 doctoral candidates enrolled in the program. They range in age from 
mid-20s to late 40s and include six African-American candidates, three Asian-American can- 
didates (a Filipina with some fluency in Tagalog, a Chinese-American who is fluent in 
Mandarin and Cantonese, and an Okinawan- American with some fluency in Japanese), and 
two Hispanic- American candidates, as well as two individuals with disabilities and one par- 
ent of two children with developmental disabilities. 

3) In 2001-02, the first group of seven candidates completed the doctoral program (including two 
African-Americans, one Hispanic-American fuUy bilingual in Spanish and one parent of a child 
with disabilities). Six graduates were immediately hired by universities in California, five at the 
rank of Assistant Professor and one as an Associate Professor. One graduate has relocated to 
Washington State to assume a position in higher education. Three graduates serve as their uni- 
versity’s Director of the Special Education Credential Program. One graduate serves as a co- 
director of an $800,000 OSEP grant to train urban special educators from vmderrepresented 
groups (in the Minority Competition). Three candidates will complete the program in 2003. 

They plan to seek higher education positions. 

4) One recent graduate received an OSEP Student-Initiated award to conduct her dissertation 
research. There were 76 applicants in this competition; 12 grants were awarded nationwide. 
The USF candidate’s application was ranked number one. 

5) While in the doctoral program, one candidate served as a national Vice-President of Student 
CEC and another served two terms as California Student CEC president. All graduates/ can- 
didates are active members of CEC, AERA, and the California Association of Professors of 
Special Education (CAPSE). 

6) Sixty percent of doctoral graduates and current doctoral candidates are from underrepresent- 
ed groups. 

7) The presence of minority doctoral candidates has had a profoxmd effect on the student composi- 
tion in the USF special education teacher credential program. In six years, the percentage of cre- 
dential candidates from imderrepresented groups has risen from 11% to 40% of enrollment. 

Summary 

Many university faculty would like to continue the traditional model of doctoral preparation, 
much like the one they experienced, but the critical situation in CaUfomia required USF to think out- 
side the box in order to solve a critical personnel problem. In addition to pursuing a rigorous 
research-based curriculum, our doctoral candidates also co-teach in the credential program dxiring 
their training. In addition, they are expected to participate in candidate recruitment, program assess- 
ment, thesis preparation, curriculum development, student advisement, grant writing, etc. which are 
required experiences in the USF program for all special education doctoral candidates. We tell our 
candidates these endeavors are tools for their professional toolbox. When they interview for faculty 
positions and are asked whether they have experience performing any of these professorial activi- 
ties, they win be able to say ”yes.” As for research productivity, aU recent graduates and several cur- 
rent students are preparing or have submitted articles for publication based on their dissertation 
and/or subsequent research and several are preparing Initial Career grant applications. 

For more information about these projects, contact Dr. Susan Evans, University of San Francisco, 
School of Education, 2130 Fulton Street, San Francisco, CA. 94117 or at evanss^sfca.edu or 
415.422.5892. 
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Virtual Resource Center in Behavioral Disorders (VRCBD) 



The Virtual Resource Center in Behavioral Disorders (VRCBD) provides software 
and online resources for educators who work with children and youth with emotional 
and behavioral disorders. 

Supported by two Personnel Preparation grants 
from the U.S. Department of Education's Office 
of Special Education Programs (OSEP), 
researchers at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia and Arkansas State University devel- 
oped and disseminated a series of ten interactive 
multimedia case study programs for use in personnel preparation and accompanying 
software tools for teachers and children to use in classroom management. 

The interactive cases are completely authentic, featuring real children in real situations. 
They are designed to help novice teachers bridge the gap between theory and practice 
and "think like teachers" in solving ill-defined problems of practice. The format of the 
cases allows interactive linking of multiple media such as images, videos, and audios 
with case records, information databases, and instructional guidance within the pro- 
gram. In addition to the interactive case programs, computerized support tools are 
provided to help teachers create individualized behavioral management interventions 
and plan behavioral support curriculum. The children's software helps children identi- 
fy personal goals, create personalized self-management materials, and monitor their 
progress. The VRCBD web site includes descriptive information for the software pro- 
grams, implementation materials, ordering information, archives of online conferences, 
and research summaries. 

The VRCBD training materials have been disseminated throughout the U.S and several 
international countries. Extensive research with the VRCBD cases supports the effec- 
tiveness of the materials in inservice and pre-service education. As one pre-service 
teacher wrote: "I feel like I can do better in the classroom now as a teacher. I feel like I 
have had hands-on experience doing an assessment. I feel like I can write up a report 
better. It is actually like you're in the classroom-you're right there-you are doing the 
observation." 

For more information, visit the VRCBD web site at 

http: / / www.coe.missouri.edu / ~vrcbd or contact the project co-directors: Gail E. 
Fitzgerald, Ph.D., University of Missouri-Columbia, at fitzgeraldg.missouri.edu: or 
Louis P. Semrau, Ph.D., Arkansas State University, at semrau@cox-intemct.com . 
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Strengthening content area preparation at the secondary level for 

FUTURE TEACHERS OF DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING STUDENTS 



The certification requirements for teachers of deaf/hard-of-hearing students in Pennsylvania and 
many other states is K-12, with no requirement for general education certification. This means that 
most deaf education teachers have no coursework in the teaching of the content areas, math, science, 
and social studies. The field needs teachers who have the content area foundations needed for sec- 
ondary instruction, as well as knowledge of how older students learn, so that they can teach higher 
order concepts to students whose reading ability typically does not match their cognitive levels. 
Because most teacher education programs in deaf education tend to focus at the elementary level, it 
is often difficult to find teachers qualified to teach content areas in center schools at the secondary 
level. 

Likewise, in public schools, where deaf/hard-of-hearing students are increasingly educated, 
resource or itinerant teachers must have the skills to provide academic support in these disciplines, 
as well as direct teaching of reading and English. The need for well-prepared teachers is heightened 
by the requirement that all students, including those with disabilities, must take statewide instruc- 
tional assessments. 

The University of Pittsburgh's Program in Education of Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Students is cur- 
rently in its second year of a project entitled, "Strengthening Content Area Preparation at the 
Secondary Level for Future Teadiers of Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Students." This program is sup- 
ported by a Personnel Preparation grant from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special 
Education Programs (OSEP) under the call 'Preparation of Special Education, Related Services, and 
Early Intervention Personnel to Serve Infants, Toddlers, and Children with Low-Incidence 
Disabilities' (CFDA 84.325A). The project addresses the critical need for improvement in quality of 
deaf education teachers, by strengthening the preparation of future teachers who may teach sec- 
ondary-level students either in center schools for the deaf, or in high school resource rooms, or itin- 
erant programs serving mainstream schools. Students who seek certification in the education of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students under this grant take additional coursework in lesson design and 
instruction for secondary deaf and hard-of-hearing students, additional coursework (6-9 credits) in 
secondary mathematics, science, or social studies education from the general education programs, 
and additional practica specific to their selected content area. In addition, the grant provided fund- 
ing for these students to attend professional conferences in their chosen content area thus "jump- 
starting" their professional development. 

This program will graduate its first class this coming April, however positive results have already 
been noted both by University faculty and professionals in the schools. Students are more confident 
in their teaching of secondary level material than are those of students who are not in the program. 
Their lessons are engaging and complete, and are reflective of current theory and best practice. In 
addition, the students themselves have attested to the benefits of the program. "If it was not for the 
grant, I wouldn't have had an opportunity to learn about teaching strategies associated with science 
that I could employ [in my teaching]," says one student. Another states, "Basically the whole experi- 
ence of being on the grant has given me more confidence to teach deaf/ hard of hearing students on 
a secondary education level - especially in the field of math. For me, I think the grant has opened 
up my eyes to this "new" world of mathematics education - knowing the difference between tradi- 
tional and reformed math education." We look forward to these students becoming teachers in deaf 
education, knowing that they are better prepared for the classroom. 

For more information about the program, please contact: Claudia M. PagUaro, Ph.D., Director, 
Strengthening Content Area Preparation at the Secondary Level for Future Teachers of Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Students, University of Pittsburgh, 4F28 Wesley W. Posvar Hall, Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, or at pagliaro@pitt.edu. or 412/624-7251 V/TTY. 
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OSEP PROJECT SEEDS A LONG-TERM SUCCESS IN ALTERNATIVE TEACHER 
PREPARATION PROGRAM 



Over fourteen years ago, the Department of Special Education at Utah State University 
received an OSEP Special Project Grant to help address the serious shortage of special edu- 
cation teachers in Utah. In this project, university faculty together with special education 
staff in local school districts developed and operated a high-quality, 26-28 semester hour, 
alternative preservice teacher training program to prepare special education teachers for 
students with mild and moderate disabilities. 

This OSEP project produced one of the most highly valued teacher preparation programs 
in Utah in the eyes of local school districts in Utah. Today, more than twelve tears after the 
end of that grant, this progreun continues to produce new teachers desperately needed by 
participating local schools, has doubled in size so that it now graduates 55-60 new teachers 
each year and has spawned a parallel alternative teacher preparation program for special 
education teachers for students with severe disabilities. In addition, the ^temative pro- 
grams represent a higher enrollment of minority students and nontraditional students than 
is normal. Most of the students in these programs are older, and most have children. 

This project served (and still serves) the large inner city and suburban school districts in the 
greater Salt Lake City area; we (the directors) also believe that the project served as an 
example for others. 

Charles L.Salzberg, Department Head 

Department of Special Education & Rehabilitation 

Utah State University 

Logan, UT 84322-2865 

435/797-3234 

Salzberg@cc.usu.edu 
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Individuals with disabilities 

EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



PartD 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2— 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Studies and Evaluations 



Studies and Evaluations 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



~i 


FY2000 

Appropriation 


FV2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


$12,948 


$15,948 


$15,000 


$16,000 


$20,000 



Evaluations is located at IDEA, Part D, Subpart 2, 
Chapter 1, Section 674. 

PURPOSE 



The Secretary shall, directly or through grants, 
contracts, or cooperative agreements, assess the 
progress in the implementation of this Act, includ- 
ing the effectiveness of state and local efforts to 
provide: (1) a free appropriate public education to 
children with disabilities; and (2) early interven- 
tion services to infants and toddlers with disabili- 
ties and infants and toddlers who would be at risk 
of having substantial developmental delays if 
early intervention services were not provided to 
them. 

FUNDING 



The Secretary may reserve up to 1/2 of 1% of the 
amoimt appropriated under Parts B and C for 
each fiscal year to carry out this Section except for 
the first fiscal year in which the amount described 
above is at least $20 million the maximum amoimt 
the Secretary may reserve is $20 million. For each 
subsequent fiscal year, the maximum amount the 
Secretary may reserve is $20 million increased by 
the cumulative rate of inflation since the previous 
fiscal year. In any fiscal year for which the 
Secretary reserves the maximum amount, the 
Secretary shall use at least half of the reserved 
amount for activities under Technical Assistance 
to the local education agencies (LEAs) for local 
capacity building and improvement under Section 



611(f)(4) and other LEA systemic improvement 
activities. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



The Secretary may support studies, evaluations, 

and assessments, including studies that: 

A. Analyze measurable impact, outcomes, and 
results achieved by state educational agencies 
and LEAs through their activities to reform 
policies, procedures, and practices designed 
to improve educational and transitional ser- 
vices and results for children with disabilities; 

B. Analyze state and local needs for professional 
development, parent training, and other 
appropriate activities that can reduce the need 
for disciplinary actions involving children 
with disabilities; 

C. Assess educational and transitional services 
and results for children with disabilities from 
minority backgrounds including data on the 
number of minority children who: (1) are 
referred for special education evaluation; (2) 
are receiving special education and related 
services and their educational or other service 
placement; and (3) graduated from secondary 
and postsecondary education. Identify and 
report on the placement of children with dis- 
abilities by disability category. 

The Secretary is also required to maintain 
data on the performance of children with dis- 
abilities from minority backgrounds on state 
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assessments cind other performcince indicators 
established for all students and measure edu- 
cational and tTcinsitional services cind results 
of children with disabilities including longitu- 
dinal studies that: 

1. Examine educational cind transitional ser- 
vices cind results for children with disabil- 
ities who are 3 through 17 years of age 
cind who are receiving special education 
cind related services using a national, rep- 
resentative sample of distinct age cohorts 
and disability categories; cind 

2. Examine educational results, postsecond- 
ary placement, cind employment status of 
individuals with disabilities, 18 through 21 
years of age, who are receiving or have 
received special education cind related ser- 
vices.Three activities shall occur as 
follows: National Assessment, Annual Re- 
ports, cind Technical Assistcince to LEAs. 

National Assessment 

1. The Secretary shall carry out a national assess- 
ment of activities using federal funds in order 
to: 

a. determine the effectiveness of this Act in 
achieving its purposes; 



b. provide information to the President, 
Congress, the states, LEAs, and the public 
on how to implement the Act more effec- 
tively; and 

c. provide the President cind Congress with 
information that will be useful in devel- 
oping legislation to achieve the purposes 
of this Act more effectively. 

2. The Secretary shall plain, review, and conduct 
the national assessment in consultation with 
researchers, state practitioners, local practi- 
tioners, parents of children with disabilities, 
individuals with disabilities, and other appro- 
priate individuals. 

3. The national assessment shall examine how 
well schools, LEAs, states, other recipients of 
assistcince, cind the Secretary are achieving the 
purposes, including: 

a. improving the performance of children 
with disabilities in general scholastic 
activities and assessments as compared to 
nondisabled children; 

b. providing for the participation of children 
with disabilities in the general curricu- 
lum; 

c. helping children with disabilities make 
successful transitions from early interven- 
tion services to preschool, preschool to 
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elementary school, and secondary school 
to adult life; 

d. placing and serving children with disabil- 
ities, including minority children, in the 
least restrictive environment appropriate; 

e. preventing children with disabilities, 
especially children with emotional distur- 
bances and specific learning disabilities, 
from dropping out of school; 

f. addressing behavioral problems of chil- 
dren with disabilities as compared to 
nondisabled children; 

g. coordinating services with each other, 
with other educational and pupil services 
(including preschool services), and with 
health and social services funded from 
other sources; 

h. providing for the participation of parents 
of children with disabilities in the educa- 
tion of their children; and 

i. resolving disagreements between educa- 
tion personnel and parents through activ- 
ities such as mediation. 

4. The Secretary shall submit to the President 
and Congress an interim report that summa- 
rizes the preliminary findings of the assess- 
ment not later than October 1, 1999, and a 



final report of the findings of the assessment 
not later than October 1, 2001. 

ANNUAL REPORT 



The Secretary shall report annually to Congress 
on: (1) an analysis and summary of the data 
reported by the states and the Secretary of the 
Interior under Section 618; (2) the results of activ- 
ities conducted under Studies and Evaluations; 
and (3) the finding and determinations resulting 
from reviews of state implementation. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



The Secretary shall provide directly or through 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements, tech- 
nical assistance to LEAs to assist them in carrying 
out local capacity -building and improvement pro- 
jects under Section 611(f)(4) and other LEA sys- 
temic improvement activities. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, this 
program was called Special Studies and the FY 
1997 appropriation was $3.83 million. 
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Special education expenditure project/center for special education 

FINANCE 



This project will design and conduct two interrelated research and development endeavors: 
the Special Education Expenditure Project (SEEP) and the Center for Special Education 
Finance (CSEF). The SEEP will deterrnine the total and per-pupU amounts spent on special 
education services throughout the U.S. More significantly, SEEP will collect data in such a 
way Eis to increase imderstanding of the overall pattern of allocation of education dollars to 
students with disabilities. While SEEP is very much data driven, the role of the CSEF is to 
recognize the policy context for this research. The CSEF will establish an ongoing center for 
a variety of activities focused on increased 
imderstanding of the relationship among 
federal, state, and local policies regarding the 
funding of special education programs. 

SEEP will focus on how federal, state, and 
local funds are blended with support from 
other sodal service enterprises to provide for 
the needs of students with disabilities as man- 
dated imder the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) of 1997. This study will 
explore the fiscal impact of specific changes in 
the IDEA-Part B legislation, including such elements as the new fiscal provisions pertaining to 
disincentives for placement in the least restrictive environment requirements, the inaeased 
flexibility for the provision of instructional services to students with disabilities in general edu- 
cation classrooms, coordination of services with other health and social service agencies, 
increased requirements for mediation in dispute resolution, inaeased emphasis on blending of 
funds in school-wide programs, and the establishment of new higher standards for all stu- 
dents. The project will also address the patterns of variation across different types of students 
by disability and in different kinds of institutional settings (e.g., public school districts, cooper- 
atives designed to serve students with disabilities, and private schools). 

Finally, the study will explore the fiscal relationship between special and regular education 
programs. The study sample will include approximately 250 school districts and coopera- 
tives along with approximately 1,0(X) schools serving students with disabilities. Within these 
schools, the project will collect information on a sample of approximately 12,000 individual 
children to capture the relationships among student needs, services provided, and expendi- 
tures. To collect urdfonn resource allocation information in areas where districts do not gen- 
erally maintain thorough and uniform records, the SEEP will rely on an "ingredients" 
(Resource Cost Model or RCM) approach to collection of resource information. CSEF will 
support the design and conduct of the SEEP, and it will provide an outlet for the synthesis 
and dissernination of the findings of SEEP. At the same time, CSEF will promote a connec- 
tion with the world of special education policy in order to enhance the imderstanding of the 
linkage between alternative funding models and the patterns of resource allocation. 

Products: The SEEP database will be designed with both a descriptive and analytical capa- 
bility in mind, and CSEF wfll provide relationships to the policy world that will enhance 



SEEP will collect data in such 
a way as to increase under- 
standing of the overall 
pattern of allocation of 
education dollars to 
students with disabilities. 
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provision of valuable insights to special education policy constituencies. 

In its report, "What Are We Spending on Special Education Services in the United States, 1999- 

2000?" CSEF looked at these three questions: 

• How much is the nation spending on services for students with disabilities? 

• What is the additional expenditure used to educate a student with a disability? 

• To what extent does the federal government support spending on special education? 

The report provided the following highlights: 

• Total special education spending. During the 1999-2000 school year, the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia spent approximately $50 billion on special education services, 
amounting to $8,080 per special education student. 

• Total regular and special education spending on students with disabilities. The total ; 
spending to provide a combination of regular and special education services to students 
with disabilities amounted to $77.3 billion, or an average of $12,474 per student. An 
additional one billion dollars was expended on students with disabilities for other spe- 
cial needs programs (e.g.. Title I, English language learners, or gifted and talented stu- 
dents), bringing the per student amount to $12,639. 

• Additional expenditure on special education students. The additional expenditure to 
educate the average student with a disability is estimated to be $5,918 per student. This 
is the difference between the total expenditure per student eligible for special education 
services ($12,474) and the total expenditure per regular education student ($6,556). 

• Percent of total expenditure. The total regular and special education expenditure for 
educating students with disabilities represents over 21 percent of the 1999-2000 spend- 
ing on all elementary and secondary educational services in the U.S. 

• Total spending ratio. Based on 1999-2000 school year data, the total expenditure to 
educate the average student with disabilities is an estimated 1.90 times that expended to 
educate the typic^ regular education student with no special needs. This ratio has actu- 
ally declined since 1985, when it was estimated by Moore et al. (1988) to be 2.28. 

• Total current spending ratio. Excluding expenditures on school facilities, the ratio of 
current operating expenditures on the typical special education student is 2.08 times 
that expended on the typical regular education student with no special needs. 

• Federal funding. Local education agencies received $3.7 billion in federal IDEA fund- 
ing in 1999-2000, accounting for 10.2 percent of the additional total expenditure on spe- 
cial education students (or $605 per special education student), and about 7.5 percent of 
total special education spending. If Medicaid funds are included, federal funding covers 
12 percent of the total additional expenditure on special education students (i.e., 10.2 
percent from IDEA and 1.8 percent from Medicaid). 

For more information, contact the Project Directors: Jay G. Chambers, and Thomas B. 

Parrish, at the American Institutes for Research, 1791 Arastradero Rd., P.O. Box 1113, Palo 

Alto, CA 94302; Phone: 415493-3550; Email(s): jchambers@air.org ; Web site: 

http://csef.air.org/ default.html 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



Part D 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Coordinated Technical 
Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 



Coordinated Technical Assistance^ 
Support, and Dissemination of Information 



Appropriations (in thousands) 


f ... . _ - 


FY2000 

Program Appropriation 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriation 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


TA/Dissemination $45,481 


$53,481 


$53,481 


$53,133 


$148,092 


Parent Training $18,535 


$26,(»0 


$26,000 


$26,328 


$73,481 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This program was authorized in June 1997 by P.L. 
105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The 
Improving Early Intervention, Educational, and 
Transitional Services and Results for Children 
with Disabilities Through Coordinated Technical 
Assistance, Support, and Dissemination of 
Information program is located at IDEA, Part D, 
Subpart 2, Chapter 2, Sections 681-686. 

National technical assistance, support, and 
dissemination activities are necessary to ensure 
that Parts B and C are fully implemented and 
achieve quality early intervention, educational, 
and transitional results for children with disabili- 
ties and their families. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to ensure that: 

A. Children with disabilities and their parents 
receive training and information on their 
rights and protections under this Act, in order 
to develop the skills necessary to effectively 
participate in planning and decision making 
relating to early intervention, educational, 
and transitional services and in systemic- 
change activities. 

B. Parents, teachers, administrators, early inter- 
vention personnel, related services personnel, 
and transition personnel receive coordinated 
and accessible technical assistance and infor- 
mation to assist such persons, through sys- 
temic-change activities and other efforts, to 
improve early intervention, educational, and 
transitional services and results for children 
with disabilities and their families. 
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C. On reaching the age of majority under state 
law, children with disabilities understand 
their rights and responsibilities under Part B, 
if the state provides for the transfer of 
parental rights under Section 615(m) (Transfer 
of Parental Rights at Age of Majority). This 
program contains four authorities: Parent 
Training and Information (PTI) Centers; 
Community Parent Resource (CPR) Centers; 
Technical Assistance for Parent Training and 
Information Centers; and Coordinated Tech- 
nical Assistance and Dissemination. There are 
no separate authorization levels for these four 
authorities. These are discussed separately 
below. 

A. PARENT TRAINING AND 
INFORMATION (PTI) 

CENTERS- SECTION 682 



The application process and specific activities for 
PTEs are as follows: 

Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary may make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with, par- 
ent organizations to support parent training and 
information centers to carry out activities. The 
Secretary shall make at least one award to a par- 
ent organization in each state, unless an applica- 
tion of sufficient quality to warrant approval is 
not received. Selection of a PTI center shall ensure 
the most effective assistance to parents including 
parents in urban and rural areas. 
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Parent organization is defined as a private non- 
profit organization (other than an institution of 
higher education) that has a board of 
directors— the majority of whom are parents of 
children with disabilities — and includes individu- 
als working in the fields of special education, relat- 
ed services, and early intervention and includes 
individuals with disabilities. In addition, the par- 
ent and professional members are broadly repre- 
sentative of the population to be served or have (1) 
a membership that represents the interests of indi- 
viduals with disabilities and has established a spe- 
cial governing committee that meets the above 
requirements; and (2) a memorandum of under- 
standing between the special governing committee 
and the board of directors of the organization that 
clearly outlines the relationship between the board 
and the committee of the decision-making respon- 
sibilities and authority of each. 

The board of directors or special governing 
committee of each organization that receives an 
award under this Section shall meet at least once 
in each calendar quarter to review the activities 
for which the award was made. Each special gov- 
erning committee shall directly advise the organi- 
zation's governing board of its view and recom- 
mendations. When an organization requests a 
continuation award under this Section, the board 
of directors or special governing committee shall 
submit to the Secretary a written review of the 
parent training and information program con- 
ducted by the organization during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 
Each PTI center shall: 

1. Provide training and information that meets 
the needs of parents of children with disabili- 
ties living in the area served by the center, 
particularly underserved parents and parents 
of children who may be inappropriately iden- 
tified. 

2. Assist parents to understand the availability 
of, and how to effectively use, procedural 
safeguards under this Act, including encour- 
aging the use, and explaining the benefits, of 
alternative methods of dispute resolution, 
such as the mediation process described in 
Section 615(e). 

3. Serve the parents of infants, toddlers, and 
children with the full range of disabilities. 



4. Assist parents to: better understand the 
nature of their children's disabilities and their 
educational and developmental needs; com- 
municate effectively with personnel responsi- 
ble for providing special education, early 
intervention, and related services; participate 
in decision-making processes and the devel- 
opment of individualized education pro- 
grams under Part B and individualized fami- 
ly service plans under Part C; obtain appro- 
priate information about the range of options, 
programs, services, and resources available to 
assist children with disabilities and their fam- 
ilies; understand the provisions of this Act for 
the education of, and the provision of, early 
intervention services to children with disabil- 
ities; and participate in school reform activi- 
ties. 

5. In states where the state elects to contract with 
the PTI center, contract with SEAs to provide, 
consistent with subparagraphs (B) and (D) of 
Section 615(e)(2), individuals who meet with 
parents to explain the mediation process to 
them. 

6. Network with appropriate clearinghouses, 
including organizations conducting national 
dissemination activities under Section 685(d), 
and with other national, state, and local orga- 
nizations and agencies, such as protection and 
advocacy agencies, that serve parents and 
families of children with the full range of dis- 
abilities. 

7. Annually report to the Secretary on (a) the 
number of parents to whom it provided infor- 
mation and training in the most recently con- 
cluded fiscal year; and (b) the effectiveness of 
strategies used to reach and serve parents, 
including underserved parents of children 
with disabilities. 

In addition, a PTI center may: (a) provide infor- 
mation to teachers and other professionals who 
provide special education to children with disabil- 
ities; (b) assist students with disabilities to under- 
stand their rights and responsibilities under 
Section 615(m) on reaching the age of majority; 
and (c) assist parents of children with disabilities 
to be informed participants in the development 
and implementation of the state's improvement 
plan. 
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B. COMMUNITY PARENT 
RESOURCE CENTER- 
SECTION 683 



The application process and specific activities for 
CPR centers are as follows: 

Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary may make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with local 
parent organizations to support PTIs that will 
help ensure that underserved parents of children 
with disabilities — including low-income parents, 
parents of children with limited English proficien- 
cy, and parents with disabilities — have the train- 
ing and information they need to enable them to 
participate effectively in helping their children 
with disabilities. 

A local parent organization means a parent 
organization, as defined in Section 682(g), that 
either: (a) has a board of directors of whom the 
majority are from the community to be served; or 
(b) has as a part of its mission, serving the inter- 
ests of individuals with disabilities from such 
community and a special governing committee to 
administer the grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement, of whom the majority of members are 
individuals from such community. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 
Each CPR center shall: 

1. Provide training and information that meets 
the needs of parents of children with disabili- 
ties proposed to be served by the center; 

2. Carry out the activities required of PTI cen- 
ters; 

3. Establish cooperative partnerships with the 
PTI centers; 

4. Be designed to meet the specific needs of fam- 
ilies who experience significant isolation from 
available sources of information and support. 

C. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PTI CENTERS -SECTION 684 



The Secretary may, directly or through awards to 
eligible entities, provide technical assistance for 
developing, assisting, and coordinating parent 
training and information programs carried out by 
PTI and CPR centers. 



Kinds of Activities Supported 

Technical assistance may be provided in areas 

such as: 

1. Effective coordination of parent training 
efforts; 

2. Dissemination of information; 

3. Evaluation by the center of itself; 

4. Promotion of the use of technology, including 
assistive technology devices and services; 

5. Reaching under served populations; 

6. Including children with disabilities in general 
education programs; 

7. Facilitation of transitions from: (a) early inter- 
vention services to preschool; (b) preschool to 
school; and (c) secondary school to post-sec- 
ondary environments; and 

8. Promotion of alternative methods of dispute 
resolution. 

D. COORDINATED TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE AND 
DISSEMINATION -SECTION 685 



Distribution of Funds 

The Secretary shall, by competitively making 
grants or entering into contracts and cooperative 
agreements with eligible entities, provide techni- 
cal assistance and information through such 
mechanisms as institutes, regional resource cen- 
ters, clearinghouses, and programs that support 
states and local entities in capacity building, to 
improve early intervention, educational, and tran- 
sitional services and results for children with dis- 
abilities and their families, and address systemic- 
change goals and priorities. 

This Section includes the following activities: 
systemic technical assistance; specialized techni- 
cal assistance; and national information dissemi- 
nation. There are no individual authorizations for 
each of these activities. 

Kinds of Activities Supported 

1. Systemic technical assistance includes activi- 
ties such as the following: 

a. assisting states, local educational agencies 
(LEAs), and other participants in partner- 
ships established under the State 
Improvement grants with the process of 
planning systemic changes that will pro- 
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mote improved early intervention, educa- 
tional, and transitional results for children 
with disabilities; 

b. promoting change through a multi-state or 
regional framework that benefits states, 
LEAs, and other participants in partner- 
ships that are in the process of achieving 
systemic-change outcomes; 

c. increasing the depth and utility of informa- 
tion in ongoing and emerging areas of pri- 
ority identified by states, LEAs, and other 
participants in partnerships in the process 
of achieving systemic-change outcomes; 

d. promoting communication and informa- 
tion exchange among states, LEAs, and 
other participants in partnerships, based on 
the needs and concerns identified by the 
participants in the partnership, rather than 
on externally imposed criteria or topics, 
regarding practices, procedures, policies, 
and accountability of the states, LEAs, and 
other participants in partnerships for 
improved early intervention, educational, 
and transitional results for children with 
disabilities. 

2. Specialized technical assistance include activ- 
ities that: 

a. focus on specific areas of high-priority 
need that are identified by the participants, 
which require the development of new 
knowledge, or the analysis and synthesis of 
substantial bodies of information not read- 
ily available, and will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the improvement of early inter- 
vention, educational, and transitional ser- 
vices and results for children with disabili- 
ties and their families; 

b. focus on needs and issues that are specific 
to a population of children with disabili- 
ties, such as the provision of single-state 
and multi-state technical assistance and in 
service training to: (i) schools and agencies 
serving deaf-blind children and their faini- 
lies; and (ii) programs and agencies serving 
other groups of children with low-inci- 
dence disabilities and their families; or 

c. address the post-secondary education 
needs of individuals who are deaf or hard- 
of-hearing. 

3. National Information Dissemination includes 

activities relating to: 



a. infants, toddlers, and children with disabil- 
ities and their families; 

b. services for populations of children with 
low-incidence disabilities, including deaf- 
blind children, and targeted age groupings; 

c. the provision of post-secondary services to 
individuals with disabilities; 

d. the need for and use of personnel to pro- 
vide services to children with disabilities, 
and personnel recruitment, retention, and 
preparation; 

e. issues that are of critical interest to SEAs 
and LEAs, other agency personnel, parents 
of children with disabilities, and individu- 
als with disabilities; 

f. educational reform and systemic-change 
within states; and 

g. promoting schools that are safe and con- 
ducive to learning. 

For purposes of National Information 
Dissemination activities, the Secretary may sup- 
port projects that link states to technical assistance 
resources, including special education and gener- 
al education resources, and may make research 
and related products available through libraries, 
electronic networks, parent training projects, and 
other information sources. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO P.L. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were three separate support programs that had 
similar purposes/priorities. They are listed below 
as they appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reau- 
thorization. For informational purposes they are 
listed with their FY 1997 appropriations (in mil- 
lions) as follows: 



• Regional Resource Centers $ 6.64 

• Parent Training $15.54 

• Clearinghouses $ 1.99 

TOTAL $24.17 
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CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $148,092 
million for the Coordinated Technical Assistance 
and Dissemination Program for FY 2004. In addi- 
tion CEC recommendes an appropriation of 
$73,481 million for the Parent Training and 
Information Centers for FY 2004. 

These funding levels are necessary to ensure 
the continuation of critical activities in the areas of 
parent training and information, coordinated 
technical assistance, and support and dissemina- 
tion of information. The last reauthorization of 
IDEA called for greatly expanded information 
and technical assistance at the school building and 
local community levels, including community 
parent resource centers, as well as enhanced sup- 
port for teachers. Mechanisms such as clearing- 
houses, resource centers, and technical assistance 
systems are critical to these activities. 
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Parent centers help to build a better world for children with 

DISABILITIES 



Parent centers— Parent Training and Information Centers (PTIs), and Community Parent Resource 
Centers (CPRCs) —serve families of children and young adults from birth to age 22 with all disabili- 
ties: physical, cognitive, emotional, and learning. They: 

• help families obtain appropriate education and services for their children with disabilities; 

• work to improve educational results for all children; 

• train and inform parents and professionals on a variety of topics; 

• resolve problems between families and schools or other agencies; and 

• connect children with disabilities to community resources that address their needs 

Parent centers are funded by the U.S. Department of Education, under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). Each state has at least one parent center, and states with large populations may 
have more. There are 105 parent centers in the United States. The Technical Assistance ALLIANCE for 
Parent Centers provides technical assistance for over 100 federally funded parent centers across the 
country under the IDEA. The ALLIANCE national coordinating office, located at PACER Center (see 
below), administers the grant and supports the four regional centers that serve local and statewide par- 
ent centers. The coordinating office produces materials on IDEA and other special education or disabili- 
ty subjects. It conducts a national conference and four institutes on specific issues and offers technical 
expertise to parent centers nationwide. Its toll-free number is (888) 248-0822. 

The Alliance regional centers are a parent center’s first resource for technical assistance. Each 
regional office conducts an annual conference for parent center staff in the geographic area served 
by the regional office and facilitates Individualized Technical Assistance Agreements (ITAGs). 

Other work may include providing conferences, meetings and training; publishing printed and 
Internet materials and conducting conference calls, meetings, and site visits among parent centers. 
Additional information on each regional office and parent center can be found on the web site: 
www.taalliance.org <http:/ / www.taalliance.org/>. 






Parent centers represent a "Parents Helping Parents" philosophy. Staff members are likely to be par- 
ents of children vdth disabilities - or have disabilities themselves. The common experience with the 
families they serve results in uncommon commitment to improving life and results for children with 
disabilities. 

Based on 2001-2002 reports from 97 percent of the parent centers: 

• 10 million contacts were made to parent centers, by parents and professionals working with them, 
through newsletters, telephone calls, one-on-one consultations, trainings, meetings, letters, e-mail 
messages, and Web site hits; 

• 37% of the individuals served by parent centers were from culturally and racially diverse families; 

• 271,000 parents attended training and presentations offered by parent centers; 

• 33% of the parents attending trainings were from culturally and racially diverse families; 

• 238,000 professionals serving children with disabilities attended training and presentations spon- 
sored by parent centers; 

• circulations of parent center newsletters totaled 2.9 million 
Follow-up calls to parents found these outcomes of parent centers’ work: 

• 87% of the parents said the individual assistance they received from parent centers helped them 
obtain some of the services they felt their child needed; 
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® 88% said they felt more confident about working with school personnel after speaking to a parent 
center; 

• 71% of the parents attending workshops believed their child received more appropriate services 
because the parent used information from the workshop; 

• 89% felt more confident in dealing with schools, due to the information they received at the work- yi 
shops; 

• 78% of the parents said they are more involved and effective in their child's education after ; 

attending a parent center workshop; and 

® 72% of the parents said assistance from a parent center helped resolve differences between the 
school and the parents (This result was f oimd in a smaller survey) 

**************************** 

Vignettes of Families' Experiences 
Scott 

Four-year-old Scott does not speak. Through his state's parent center, his family learned about assistive 
technology devices that could help him to communicate. Scott learned to use a communication device 
with four pictures and a recording for a choice of snacks. The first time he used it at home was a . j 

momentous occasion for the whole family. "Mom!" shouted his older brother, "Scott wants a cracker." ' :j: 

There was joy and relief that Scott could make his choices known to the entire family-and they could ^ 
imderstand and respond. 

Angela 

Angela, who has learning disabilities, was going to accept a diploma from her high school. She and i ; 

her parents did not realize that without the diploma, she would have been eligible for another year 
of greatly needed schooling. 

With help from a parent center, Angela and her family talked with the school and the district contin- . i 
ued to provide education services to Angela. Her family credits a parent advocate's professionalism, r/i 
knowledge, and diligence in obtaining the opportunity to better prepare for Angela's future. 

Mary Alice 

When Mary Alice, who has learning disabilities, was yoimger, educators had low academic expecta- 
tions for her. Mary Alice, however, recently graduated from college with a degree in special educa- ; r; 
tion and is now in a master's program. She inspires her mother who said: 

"We both have to attribute our ability to navigate the system and to keep on pushing forward to the ^ ^ 
parent centers. Without the knowledge, guidance, information, and the common goal and concerns 
for all children, Mary Alice's potential for success would not have been as great. I am grateful for my 
children's opportunity to be everything that they can be." 

Michael 

When Michael, who has cerebral palsy and other disabilities, was a preschooler, his parents called a : \ 
parent center to help find a public school program for him. 

"When you have a child with special needs, the education system becomes even more important," 
said his mother. "We had a lot of questions about Michael's ability-could he walk, could he talk, ^ , 

would he ever learn to read. With the help of the parent center, we were able to form a great part- 
nership with our school district-and really develop programs that help Michael reach his potential." , F: 

Alicia if 

Nine-year-old Alicia is deaf and has pervasive development disorder (FDD) and attention-deficit 
hyperactivity disorder (ADFTO). It is difficult for her to communicate and to learn to read. Her par- 
ents and teachers believed computer-based learning could be an option for her, but a traditional 
keyboard and software are too difficult for her to manage. 
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In an assistive technology consultation at a parent center, Mda tried alternative keyboards and spe- 
cialized software. One of the software programs was an interactive book. While her parents and teach- 
er watched in surprise, Alicia laughed aloud as she controlled characters on the computer screen-an 
important step toward learning, coinmunicating, and independence. 

Michelle 

Michelle is majoring in pre-medicine at a prestigious university. In elementary school, however, her 
academic career was doubtful. Michelle has learning disabilities, and she could not learn to read. 

Her mother called a parent center for advice on what to do. With help from the parent center and her 
school, Michelle learned how to cope with education challenges. 

"There were many difficult times throughout the journey," admitted Michelle, "but I never lost hope 
because I knew that with the immense resources of the parent center. I'd be able to succeed." 

Richard 

Richard had behavior problems in first grade. The situation escalated into a crisis when the school 
called the police, who came to put the 45-pound child in handcuffs. His mother was so upset that she 
called the White House, where she received the telephone number of the parent center in her state. 

She called the parent center and found encouragement and help. Richard was evaluated, diagnosed 
with autism, and received appropriate special education services. 

Today, he is in seventh grade and doing well. His mother beams in pride when she speaks of his skills 
and accomplishments. 

Quotes from parents and teachers: 

"Thank you so much for all the information. I cannot tell you how wonderful it has felt to find valida- 
tion for that which I thought 'should be.' I'm hopeful that by following your advice, we will get owe 
son the help he needs. Thanks!" 

-Delaware parent 

"It was so nice to have someone to talk with about my daughter with Down syndrome who knew 
what 1 was going through...no one in my small commianity imderstands." 

-Wyoming parent 

"My most deepest gratitude goes out to you and the job you do at your parent center. As my daugh- 
ter succeeds in school, 1 will never forget what a part you played in mal<tog that happen." 

^Minnesota parent 

"[The information we received] was life altering for my children. I now know what to ask for, what is 
acceptable, and what isn't." 

-Virginia parent 

"The training was wonderful and my son's last lEP [Individualized Education Program] meeting went 
very well...I owe it all to WVPTI [West Virginia Parent Training and Information Center] for training 
me and believing that I could advocate for my son." 

-West Virginia parent 

"I found the course I took at PIC (parent center) to be invaluable in getting my daughter the service 
she needed." 

-New Hampshire parent 

"Thank you so much for the information. I was able to go into the lEP [Individualized Education 
Program] meeting with lots of confidence and that made all the difference while speaking on behalf of 
my son." 

-North Carolina parent 
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"STOMP [parent center] helped me ask the right questions, to be less antagonistic, and have a more 
cooperative spirit." 

-Military parent 

"That is really a good idea," Lynn, a special education teacher, remembers telling an upset mother 
who said she was going to call the state's parent center. The mother was xmhappy with a school rec- 
ommendation for her child. 

"I had experienced the fresh perspective and expertise of the parent center advocates who had 
helped other students," said Lynn. 

She relies on the parent center’s newsletter to inform her about special education issues, new legisla- 
tion, and resources. If a student’s parents are working with an advocate, Lynn relies on the advo- 
cate's ability to bring objectivity and knowledge about special education law to the discussion. 

-Minnesota teacher 

"I was amazed that as an educator, there were many things I did not know. It was wonderful to 
have the support." 

-Nevada professional 

"... the workshop [provided by the parent center] stimulated and energized me to do more with my 
students." 

-Louisiana teacher 



The PACER Center's programs address special needs for all stages of childhood and all disabilities. 
PACER has multiple projects serving families within Minnesota in addition to three national pro- 
jects, the ALLIANCE, FAPE and TATRA. PACER also works in collaboration with other national 
projects: National Center on Education, Disability and Juvenile Justice (EDJJ), Consortium for 
Appropriate Dispute Resolution (CADRE), The Family Center on Technology and Disability 
(FCTD), National Center on Secondary Education and Transition (NCSET), Early Childhood 
Technical Assistance Center (NECTAC), and Buiding Teacher Capacity Through Partnerships with 
Families (UCF). You can view more information on our state and national projects at our web site: 
www.pacer.org . 

With shared vision, cooperation, and collaboration, parent centers work together through the 
Alliance to build a better world for children with disabilities. 

From "W/ii/ Parent Centers, A report of the Technical Assistance Alliance for Parent Centers/ (c) 2003. 
Used with permission from PACER Center, Minneapolis, MN, (952) 838-9000. www.pacer.org . All 
rights reserved. 
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IDEA National Resource Cadre 



CHALLENGE: 

Supporting Teachers and Administrators at the Local Level is No Easy Task, 

SOLUTION: 

The IDEA National Resource Cadre, 

"As an IDEA National Resource 
Cadre member I am able to provide 
administrators with the tools and 
information they need to affect change 
in their local sdiools and districts, 1 
hear repeatedly that they are using 
the IDEA Partnerships resource to 
make lasting changes in their schools 
and districts.^' 

Betty Greene-Bryant, 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) 

American Federation of Teachers Cadre members Chris Cardone, Larry Waite, Usa 
Thomas, Whitney Donaldson (ASPHRE), Jan Manchester. 

What is the IDEA National Resource Cadre? 

Simply put, the Cadre is an innovative model for quickly and effectively educating educators, 
administrators, and other stakeholders on special education law and practice. 

The IDEA National Resource Cadre consists of more than 250 teachers, administrators, parents, univer- 
sity faculty, education consultants, and others who have been selected by their associations to assist in 
bringing resources and professional development to their constituents and others on the implementa- 
tion of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act amendments of 1997 (IDEA '97). The Cadre is an 
initiative of the ASPIIRE (Associations of Service Providers Implementing IDEA Reforms in Education) 
and ILIAD (IDEA Local Implementation by Local Adininistrators) IDEA Partnerships that is supported 
by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs. 

Cadre members receive extensive training from the IDEA Partnerships and commit to keeping 
informed about current research and practice related to IDEA '97. This network of cross-disci- 
pUnary teams of leaders provides assistance on IDEA '97 at local, state, and national levels. 



FAST FACTS 

about the Cadre 

What does the Cadre accomplish? 

• Leads professional development sessions in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia. 

• Disseminates information in rural school settings; 
regional meetings; and state, national, and interna- 
tional conventions. 

• Trains 39,000+ people (in 2002). 

• Communicates via newsletter and professional 
journal articles with more than 300,000 people. 



How effective are Cadre training sessions as 
reported by participants? 

• 88% report expanded knowledge of IDEA. 

• 96% say they can apply this new knowledge at 
work. 

• 93% comment on the high quality of the materials. 

• 92% deem these resources effective in 
implementing IDEA. 

• 95% rate the training sessions "superior." 
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How do Cadre Members Reach Out to Teachers and Administrators? 



Personal mentoring. 

Community forums. 

Web-based trainings. 

Guest lectures at universities. 

Journal, newsletter, and Web articles. 

Presentations at conferences and con- 
ventions. 

New teacher orientations and staff 
development activities. 

Building-level support meetings, school 
board meetings, and teleconferences. 



® Directing constituents to materials. 

® Assisting in detennining emerging issues and participating 
in collaborative and strategic action planning. 

The Cadre Create a Number of Opportunities to Share: 

® Accurate information about IDEA '97. 

® Knowledge and skills for successful implementation. 

® Connections to current implementation research. 

® Materials and resources designed to introduce promising 
practices and strategies on topics such as leadership, indi- 
vidualized education programs (lEPs) and family service 
plans, school climate and discipline, assessment, and 
educational environments. 



Cadre members Judy Engelhard, Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEQ and Charlene 
Christopher, National Education Association (NEA). 




NEA Cadre members Barbara Taub-Albeit Sharon Schultz^ Ed Amundsoa 



Cadre Members Serve in a Variety of Roles, Including: 

® Acting as the IDEA/ special education point person for 
their association, district, program, or building. 

® Serving as policy resources/ advisors for state affiliates. 




ASPIIRE and ILIAD frequently receive unsolicited phone calls and letters from individuals 

who have achieved positive outcomes due to the IDEA Partnerships: 

® After attending an IDEA Partnerships training, parents of Frank, a child with a visual impair- 
ment, gleaned enough information to go back to their rural school district with ideas for 
improving his performance. As a result, Frank received training in Braille and is achieving in 
school. 

® At an IDEA Partnerships conference, a special education teacher discovered the Directory of 
Bilingual School Psychologists 2000. As a result, she was able to locate services for one of her stu- 
dents who speaks Hmong. 

® A service provider shared IDEA Partnerships materials with the Director of the State 
Improvement Grant in her state. As a result, she was invited to serve on the State Advisory 
Council where she is influencing statewide change. 
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A Closer Look at the Work o£ the Cadhre... 

"It's like moving from the side-lines into the game itself. I feel like a participant now: not someone com- 
plaining about what has to be done. Now I am someone really helping make the changes." Barbara Taub- Albert, 
National Education Association (NBA) 

"I have received the best training of my life being a part of the AOTA ASPIIRE Cadre One day I was in 

an lEP meeting and there was a disagreement about where to place a particular student. Someone on the team 
asked, "Isn't there a law that would give us some direction about what to do in this situation?" I was able to go 
to the computer that was in the room, pull up the IDEApractices Web site, 
and find the exact law that was in question. We were then able to make an 
informed decision about the child." Darcie Votipka, American Occupational 
Therapy Association (AOTA) 

"As an AFT Cadre member I have disseminated quality resources to 
teams of educators and parents across the district. This easy-to-access 
information about using assistive technology and choosing accommoda- 
tions for instructing students is a valuable resource from which students 
directly benefit." Susan Mirabella, American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 

"The NAESP Cadre has afforded me the opportunity to meet with ele- 
mentary principals from around the country as well as other professionals 
and pcirents who are dedicating their careers to meeting the needs of chil- 
dren with disabilities. Together we are developing strategies that will be 
of enormous benefit at the state and local level." Rich Barbacane, National 
Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) 

"Our 100,000 NAEYC members have benefited greatly from the exper- 
tise and resources provided by the team of Cadre members - at our confer- 
ences, through our publications, and through IDEA training in local com- 
munities." Marilou Hyson, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) 

"Because of our participation in the project, we have identified staff in 
other p<ey associations] that we can relate to and make sure that things 
CASE is doing make sense to them." Dick Cunningham, Council of 
Administrators of Special Education (CASE) 

"Through technical assistance delivery programs, the ACTE Cadre has 
successfully increased the understanding of issues and strategies related to 
special education for general educators in career and technical education. 

The collaborative relationships developed through the Cadre have helped 
other professions develop a better imderstanding of career and technical 
education." Dianne Mondry, Association for Career and Technical Education 
(ACTE) 

"After sitting through your session I would like to say you have put 
hope back in my heart." R.B., a Cadre training session participant 

"WOW! This was great," said a member of the Texas Federation of 
Teachers, "I could use several days of workshop/ inservice concerning this. 

Truly knowledge is power and we need to know how to be advocates for 
our kids . . Member, Texas Federation of Teachers (TFT) 

"The Early Childhood Cadre has been able to reach out to many of the 
2,000 Head Start grantees across the nation to demystify IDEA and offer 
resources, support, and practical advice about IDEA'S day to day imple- 
mentation to those who work with Head Start's young children and their 
families." Diane Whitehead, National Head Start Association (NHSA) 

The IDEA Partnerships National Resource Cadre: The Solution 
Thafs Working to Support Local Teachers and Administrators. 



participating 

ORGANIZATIONS 



American Association of School 
Administrators 

American Federation of Teachers 

Association for Career and 
Technical Education 

American Occupational Therapy 
Association 

American Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association 

Council for American Private 
Education 

Council for Children with 
Behavioral Disorders 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Council of Administrators of 
Special Education 

Division for Early Childhood 

Federation for Children with 
Special Needs 

National Alliance of Black School 
Educators 

National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 

National Association of Elementary 
School Principals 

National Association of School 
Psychologists 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

National Education Association 

National Head Start Association 

Technology and Media Division 

The Urban Special Education 
Leadership Collaborative 
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Professions clearinghouse addresses teacher shortage crisis 



Implicit in the right to a free appropriate public education is the presence of a teacher qualified to 
provide instruction that meets a child's txnique needs and challenges. Too often for too long that has 
not been the case. The shortage of licensed special education teachers exceeds that for math and sci- 
ence teachers. Thus, each day over 600,000 special education students are denied the quaUty instruc- 
tion, insight, and experience necessary for them to make progress toward lEP goals. 



Coltator^iVQ Practioes that Support tho Do^elopmont of a Diverse, 
Weil Qualjfiei9 Speoial ^ucatiom Workforce 



The National Clearinghouse 
on Careers and Professions 
Related to Early Intervention 
and Education for Children 
with Disabilities, known 
generally as the National 
Clearinghouse for 
Professions in Special 
Education (Professions 
Qearinghouse), is funded 
under Part D as a Technical 
Assistance and 
Dissemination Project. The 
Council for Exceptional 
Children operates the 
Professions Qearinghouse. 

Its mission is to address the 
shortage crisis through 
enhancing the national 
capacity for developing a 
highly qualified special edu- 
cation workforce. Its strategic partners in addressing its mission include national educational associ- 
ations, local school districts, state departments of education, and faculty at institutions of higher 
education. 
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The variables that contribute to the chronic shortage and the strategies to reverse it are numerous 
and complex and do not lend themselves to being addressed with a single approach. Rather, multi- 
ple and coordinated efforts are necessary; and those efforts must grow from collaborations of stake- 
holders within the Professions Clearinghouse's partnerships. 

The work of the Professions Clearinghouse is driven by its Collaborative Practices Model, which 
acknowledges the interrelation of four components in developing a diverse, highly qualified work- 
force. Those components are 

® Recruitment to the Field and to the Qassroom 
® Supports for Teachers to Acquire Competency and Satisfaction 

• Conditions of the Environment 

• Curriculum and Processes Support 

As important as the interaction is among these components, the collaboration among state departments 
of education, institutions of higher education, and local school districts m addressing together aU the 
components is essential. Each of these agencies has a responsibility to consider not only all components 
but iso its contribution to them as planning is undertaken, activities implemented, and goals achieved. 
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In October 2002, at the request of the CaHfomia State Improvement Grant (SIG) Project, and in col- 
laboration with the CaHfomia Commission on Teacher Credentialing, the Professions Clearinghouse 
entered into a consultation relationship to facUitate a state-wide tasldorce designed to address the 
long standing special education personnel needs in the state. This relationship was the outgrowth of 
earlier work done by the Professions Clearinghouse with Alabama, Hawaii, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Texas to develop long-range plans for special education workforce development. 

The California Taskforce has met monthly, since October 2002, to collaboratively design a compre- 
hensive plan that addresses specific strategies for recruitment, preparation, and retention of special 
educators in the state. The Taskforce includes: 

• college and university professors 

• State Department of Education staffers 

• CaHfomia Commission on Teacher Credentialing staff and coinmissioners 

• Cal TEACH and Regional Recruitment Center administrators 

• California State University System administrative personnel 

• local school district administrators-special education, personnel, and building level administrators 

• parents 

• teachers 

• related services providers 

• professional association representatives 

• other state agency personnel and administrators 

Challenges to meeting the demand for fuUy qualified special educators in CaHfomia include the 
state’s size, its complex teacher licensing stmcture, shortages in higher education faculty to prepare 
future educators, and the high number of teachers already in classrooms without fuU credentials. To 
address some of the underlying issues of supply and demand, CaHfomia already has a system of 
supports in place for teachers-in-training, as well as new teachers, that is helping to retain increasing 
numbers of special educators. In addition, the university based intern programs are using field- 
based training to infuse theory with practice and, therefore, better prepare teachers for the realities 
of the classroom. Yet, the state still has over 30,000 special educators in classrooms, without state cer- 
tification in their main teaching assignment area. 

The Professions Clearinghouse faciHtated coHaborative brainstorming included assessing and priori- 
tizing needs, articulating strategies, and pooHng resources. This aHowed the taskforce to focus on 
identifying and addressing the most daimting chaUenges and then planning activities and generat- 
ing resources to resolve them. This fadHtation resulted in an initial draft of a comprehensive plan for 
recmitment, preparation, and retention that will be presented to California’s State Improvement 
Grant Partnership meeting in March for approval. 

The Professions Qearinghouse will continue its involvement with California’s Taskforce, including 
shared distribution of Clearinghouse products and materials, through upcoming phases of the plan’s 
"roU-out" to partnering organizations and the public. The CaHfomia Taskforce plan exemplifies the 
collaborative partnerships and interrelated areas of focus included in the Professions 
Qearinghouse’s CoHaborative Practices Model. 

As we aU work to provide every student with a disabiHty with a highly qualified teacher, states 
must take the lead in finding solutions that wiU ensure no child is left behind. State collaborative 
activities like the one in CaHfomia that take advantage of federally funded resources such as the 
National aearinghouse for Professions in Special Education and seek to involve all players in 
addressing specific needs for developing the special educator workforce are at the forefront of this 
most important work. 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION ACT (IDEA) 



PartD 
Support Programs 

Subpart 2 — 

Coordinated Research, Personnel Preparation, 
Technical Assistance, Support, and 
Dissemination of Information 

Technology Development, 
Demonstration, and Utilization; 

and Media Services 



Technology Development^ Demonstration, 
and Utilization; and Media Services 



Appropriations (in thousands) 



FY2000 . 


FY2001 


FY2002 


FY2003 


FY2004 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


Appropriation 


CEC Recommendation 


$35,910 


$38,710* 


$37,710 


$37,961 


$105,793 



* Includes $11 million in one-time appropriations for special projects 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



This new program was authorized in June 1997 by 
P.L. 105-17, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1997. The Tech- 
nology Development, Demonstration, and Utiliza- 
tion; and Media Services is located at IDEA, Part 
D, Subpart 2, Chapter 2, Section 687. 

PURPOSE 



To support activities so that: 

A. Appropriate technology and media are 
researched, developed, demonstrated, and 
made available in timely and accessible for- 
mats to parents, teachers, and all types of per- 
sonnel providing services to children with 
disabilities to support their roles as partners 
in the improvement and implementation of 
early intervention, educational, and transi- 
tional services and results for children with 
disabilities and their families. 

B. The general welfare of deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing individuals is promoted by: 

1. Bringing to such individuals an imder- 
standing and appreciation of the films and 
television programs that play an important 
part in the general and cultural advance- 
ment of hearing individuals; 

2. Providing, through those films and televi- 
sion programs, enriched educational and 
cultural experiences through which deaf 
and hard-of-hearing individuals can better 
understand the realities of their environ- 
ment; and 



3. Providing wholesome and rewarding expe- 
riences that deaf and hard-of-hearing indi- 
viduals may share. 

C. Federal support is designed: 

1. To stimulate the development of software, 
interactive learning tools, and devices to 
address early intervention, educational, 
and transitional needs of children with dis- 
abilities who have certain disabilities; 

2. To make information available on technol- 
ogy research, technology development, 
and educational media services and activi- 
ties to individuals involved in the provi- 
sion of early intervention, educational, and 
transitional services to children with dis- 
abilities; 

3. To promote the integration of technology 
into curricula to improve early interven- 
tion, educational, and transitional results 
for children with disabilities; 

4. To provide incentives for the development 
of technology and media devices and tools 
that are not readily found or available 
because of the small size of potential mar- 
kets; 

5. To make resources available to pay for such 
devices and tools and educational media 
services and activities; 

6. To promote the training of personnel to; (a) 
provide such devices, tools, services, and 
activities in a competent manner; and (b) to 
assist children with disabilities and their 
families in using such devices, tools, ser- 
vices, and activities; and 
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7. To coordinate the provision of such 
devices, tools, services, and activities (a) 
among state human services programs; and 
(b) betiveen such programs and private 
agencies. 

FUNDING 



The Secretary shall make grants to, and enter into 
contracts and cooperative agreements with, eligi- 
ble entities to support activities described in the 
following. This program contains two separate 
authorities: Technology Development, Demon- 
stration, and Utilization; and Educational Media 
Services. There are no separate authorization lev- 
els for these two authorities. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 



A. Technology Development, Demonstration, 
and Utilization supports activities such as: 

1. Conducting research and development 
activities on the use of innovative and 
emerging technologies for children with 
disabilities; 

2. Promoting the demonstration and use of 
irmovative and emerging technologies for 



children with disabilities by improving and 
expanding the transfer of technology from 
research and development to practice; 

3. Providing technical assistance to recipients 
of other assistance under this Section, con- 
cerning the development of accessible, 
effective, and usable products; 

4. Communicating information on available 
technology and the uses of such technology 
to assist children with disabilities; 

5. Supporting the implementation of research 
programs on captioning or video descrip- 
tion; 

6. Supporting research, development, and 
dissemination of technology with univer- 
sal-design features, so that the technology 
is accessible without further modification 
or adaptation; and 

7. Demonstrating the use of publicly-funded 
telecommunications systems to provide 
parents and teachers with information cind 
training concerning early diagnosis of, 
intervention for, and effective teaching 
strategies for, young children with reading 
disabilities. 
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B. Educational Media Services supports activi- 
ties such as: 

1. Educational media activities that are 
designed to be of educational value to chil- 
dren with disabilities; 

2. Providing video description, open caption- 
ing, or closed captioning of television pro- 
grams, videos, or educational materials 
through September 30, 2001; and after FY 
2001 providing video description, open 
captioning, or closed captioning of educa- 
tional, news, and informational television, 
videos, or materials; 

3. Distributing caption and described videos 
or educational materials through such 
mechanisms as a loan service; 

4. Providing free educational materials, 
including textbooks, in accessible media for 
visually impaired and print-disabled stu- 
dents in elementary, secondary, post-sec- 
ondary, and graduate schools; 

5. Providing cultural experiences through 
appropriate nonprofit organizations, such 
as the National Theater of the Deaf, that: (a) 
enrich the lives of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children and adults; (b) increase public 
awareness and understanding of deafness 
and of the artistic and intellectual achieve- 
ments of deaf and hard-of-hearing persons; 
or (c) promote the integration of hearing, 
deaf, and hard-of-hearing persons through 
shared cultural, educational, and social 
experiences; and 



6. Compiling and analyzing appropriate data 
relating to the activities described in para- 
graphs 1 through 5. 

RELATIONSHIP TO IDEA 
PRIOR TO PX. 105-17 



Prior to the 1997 reauthorization of IDEA, there 
were two support programs that had similar pur- 
poses/priorities. They are listed below as they 
appeared in IDEA prior to the 1997 reauthoriza- 
tion. For informational purposes, they are listed 
with their FY 1997 appropriations (in millions) as 
follows: 

• Special Education Technology $9.99 

• Media and Captioning Services $20.03 

TOTAL $30.02 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



CEC recommends an appropriation of $105,793 
million in FY 2004. This authority contains both 
the technology and media services programs. 
Activities under media services — including video 
description and captioning — are vital to ensure 
information accessibility for all Americans. The 
potential of technology to improve and enhance 
the lives of individuals with disabilities is virtual- 
ly unlimited. Progress in recent years has demon- 
strated the need for intensified support to facili- 
tate technological development and innovation 
into the twenty-first century. 
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"The Eyes Have It - Assistive Technology Lets CA Girl Announce Her 
Dreams!" 
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Project PRUDE (Proving Resources Through Interactive 
Instruction in Deafblind Education) 
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Education of gifted 

AND TALENTED CHILDREN 



(The Jacob K Ja 





and Talented Students Act of 1988) 



Gifted and Talented 



Appropriations (in thousands) 








i 








1 


FY2000 

Appropriation 

! . ■ 


FY2001 

Appropriation 


FY2002 

Appropriation 


FY2003 

Appropriatiofi 


FY2004 

CEC Recommendation 


i . 

$6,500 


$7,500 


$11,250 


f $11,250* 


$170,000 


j * CEC bdimes this figure may be subject to a .065 % reduction fp an acros$-the-^board cut to most discretionary 

j education programs as enacted^by the FY2003 omnibus appropriations hill. 



AUTHORIZING PROVISION 



The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented Students 
Education Act of 1988 is authorized under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Title X, Part B, as amended by the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001, P.L. 107-110. The program is 
authorized at "such sums." 

PURPOSE 



The purpose of this Act is to build the nation's 
capacity to meet the special education needs of 
gifted and talented students in elementary and 
secondary schools. The program focuses on stu- 
dents who may not be identified and served 
through traditional assessment methods, includ- 
ing economically disadvantaged individuals, 
those with limited English proficiency and indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 



During the 1994 reauthorization of the Act, the 
purposes of the program were expanded while 
the authorization level was cut from $20 million to 
$10 million for FY 1995. Between 1992 and 2000, 
the appropriation deflated from $9.7 million to 
$6.5 million. Congress subsequently increased the 
appropriation to $7.5 million for FY 2001 and 
$11.25 million for FY 2003; however, these modest 
increases fall far short of what is needed to 
address significant areas of concern in gifted edu- 



cation. Moreover, the Bush Administration’s 2004 
budget proposal eliminates funding for all activi- 
ties included under the Jacob Javits Act beginning 
in FY 2004. At a time when the Council for 
Exceptional Children, the Association for the 
Gifted, and the Division for Culturally and 
Linguistically Diverse Exceptional Learners are 
focusing efforts on disproportionate representa- 
tion in gifted programs, the Administration pro- 
poses gutting the program, which severely under- 
mines current efforts to address this serious issue. 
This is unacceptable and demonstrates disregard 
for under served populations of gifted and talent- 
ed children by an administration that claims to be 
concerned about equity and educational opportu- 
ruty for all. 

It is unclear, however, whether the Congress 
will continue its commitment to meeting the edu- 
cational needs of children with gifts and talents. 
CEC opposes the President's proposal to eliminate 
funding for these vital programs. 

KINDS OF ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED 



The "Javits Act" provides greints for demonstra- 
tion projects and a national research center. The 
demonstration projects are for personnel training; 
encouraging the development of rich and chal- 
lenging curricula for all students; and supple- 
menting and making more effective the expendi- 
ture of state and local funds on gifted and talent- 
ed education. The National Center for Research 
cind Development in the Education of the Gifted 
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and Talented Children and Youth conducts 
research on methods of identifying and teaching 
gifted and talented students, and undertakes pro- 
gram evaluation, surveys, and the collection, anal- 
ysis, and development of information about gifted 
and talented programs. 

In addition, as part of the most recent reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Congress authorized additional 
activities imder the Act to include block grants for 
use by state and local educational agencies to pro- 
vide professional development, direct services 
and materials to students, technological 
approaches to providing for learning needs of 
gifted students, and technical assistance to school 
districts. 

CEC RECOMMENDS 



While the quality of most projects funded through 
the program have been quite good, the dwindling 
appropriations threaten to make this program 
insignificant. This would be very unfortunate, as 
the work carried out under this program has great- 
ly increased our national understanding of how to 



address the needs of under served gifted students. 
The work of the research center has answered many 
questions, but raised others that must be answered 
by future study in order to fulfill the mission of the 
Act. Federal projects that develop and demonstrate 
best practices in training, developing curricula and 
programs, and implementing educational strategies 
must continue to lead the way for states, districts, 
and schools. In order to regain the momentum that 
was lost under the Clinton Administration and sub- 
sequently undermined further by the Bush 
Adrninistration's proposal to eliminate funding for 
the program, an expenditure of $170,000 million is 
needed in FY 2004 to maintain the current activities 
imder the Jacob Javits Act, as well as provide grants 
to states to support programs, teacher preparation, 
and other services designed to meet the needs of the 
Nation's gifted and talented students. 
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NRC G/T: the ripple effect 



As a parent of two boys with dual exceptionalities, 1 know first-hand the importance of 
The National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented (NRC G/T). This resource, 
which is funded completed imder the Jacob Javits Gifted and Talented Act, provided sup- 
port, guidance, and critical information necessary in our quest to provide an appropriate 
education for each of oxir children. Our oldest son, Chris, is now a junior at Rose Hulman 
Institute of Technology, (# 1 Undergraduate School of Engineering in the country for the 
4th year in a row). Our yoimgest child, Nick, is a freshman at Indiana University School 
of Music, Bloomington. 

At a time when little information about gifted and talented programs was easily accessible 
and in the public domain, NRC G/T was there for me, both as a parent and in my leader- 
ship efforts at the local and state level here in Indiana. Our parent newsletter, "ALPHA 
BITS," routinely reprinted articles from the Center. As President of the District Parent 
Group, I frequently referred parents of newly identified gifted and talented students to the 
NRC G/T web site or provided them with articles reprinted from this site. Articles were 
regularly sent to key players in the district. Developing a cornmimity that supports gifted 
education requires educating teachers, counselors, administrators, school board members, 
and legislators with research and best practices relating to the field of gifted education. 

Today, in our school district aU new teachers must agree to obtain a G/T endorsement. 
Although lack of funding continues to be an issue in om district, G/T education is not 
considered optional prograrnnning; rather, it is seen as an important piece of our mission 
statement. Advocacy efforts can and do make a difference. 

Barbara A. Csicsko 

Past President Indiana Association for the Gifted 

Past President ALPHA Parent Group, Southwest Allen Coimty Schools, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana 
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Texas student wins national gifted/talented award 
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Meeting the needs of all students in our Minnesota school 
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JAVITS SUPj’ORT IN CONNECTICUT 



In Connecticut, we are heavily dependent upon all the resources that have resulted from 
Javits funding. We benefit not only from the use of the monographs and products dissemi- 
nated from the National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented (NRC), but also from 
the funding that is allocated to Javits grant projects. 

As the consultant for the state of Connecticut, I answer hundreds of queries each year 
from many constituent groups: teachers, administrators, and parents. The monographs 
and tri-folds produced by all branches of the NRC are clear, concise, and address timely 
issues. In the past, adiriinistrators were keenly interested in all the publications dealing 
with the grouping issue, including the monographs by Kulik and Rogers, An Analysis of 
the Research on AUlity Grouping and The Relationship of Grouping Practices to the Education of 
the Gifted and Talented Learner, respectively. Teachers, especially teachers of the gifted, 
have been particularly interested in publications dealing with xmderserved populations. 
Parents consistently ask for publications dealing with the social and emotional needs of 
high-achieving young people, and publications that address specific populations such as 
Clark's monograph. Issues and Practices Related to Identification of Gifted and Talented Students 
in the Visual Arts and Sheffield's study, The Development of Gifted and Talented Mathematics 
Students and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. In addition, I know that there 
are many grateful parents in the state who have benefited from the free packet of informa- 
tion about giftedness that is sent upon request from the National Research Center. 

Equally important, Connecticut has benefited from the funding that has been allocated by 
the federal government for Javits projects. In the latest round of 2002 Javits awards, 
Connecticut received two grants. Project CONN-CEPT and Project M3: Mentoring 
Mathematical Minds. These two awards are of critical importance. Even though 
Connecticut boasts the highest per capita income in the nation, it allocates no money for 
the education of gifted and talented students. There is no money provided to support 
direct services to these young people, and no money is provided to build capacity among 
the state's teachers to meet the unique learning needs of this population. Thus, the Javits 
grants projects currently underway are the single source of money to support the educa- 
tional needs of gifted education students and their teachers. 

Jeanne H. Purcell, Ph.D. 

Consultant, Gifted and Talented 
Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06106 

PHONE: (860) 713-6745 FAX: (860) 713-7018 
jeanne.purcell@po.state.ct.us 
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Using the arts to improve gifted/talented programs in ohio 



Ohio has long depended on the Javits Gifted and Talented program to provide the state 
with much-needed research to support policy initiatives in the area of gifted and talented 
education. As a direct grant recipient, Ohio districts have been able to pilot much-needed 
practices in the area of minority and arts identification in urban and rural areas. Project 
STARUD, an arts identification program developed through the last Javits grant, is &e 
basis for a state-wide initiatives using the arts as way to work with imderachieving gifted 
students. 

As important as the direct state grants have been to Ohio, the true value of Javits is the 
research conducted by the National Research Center for Gifted and Talented (NRC). 

Ohio, as is true in most other states, does not have the resources to produce the type of in- 
depth research that is absolutely imperative to develop coherent gifted and talent policy. 
The research produced by NRC is invaluable to Ohio policymakers. 

For example, Ohio is currently rewriting math and reading standards and lesson plans. 
We fuUy expect that the research on students who are advanced in reading and math cur- 
rently being funded by NRC wiU have a direct impact on lesson plans produced in Ohio. 
Without this body of research, it would be very difficult for the Ohio Department of 
Education to map out appropriate methods to reach highly advanced students. There are 
times when only a centralized national body is the most efficient and effective method to 
produce results. The research conducted by NRC cannot be duplicated state by state. 
While it is a small program, it is vitally important to the education departments through- 
out the coimtry. 

Ann Sheldon 

Executive Director of the Ohio Association for Gifted Children 
Colvunbus, Ohio 
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Javits grant multiplies number of underrepresented ethnic students 

IDENTIFIED AS GIFTED OR TALENTED IN SAN DIEGO 



In the late 80's there was much dissatisfaction with the method of identification for the San 
Diego City Schools Gifted and Talented Education (GATE) Program. We won a three- 
year Jacob Javits grant in order to look into the question: "How do we identify students 
for the GATE program using the best and fairest measure?" We linked up with San Diego 
State and University of California, San 

Because of this discovery 



Diego's joint doctoral program in psychol- 
ogy. They sent out legions of graduate 
students to look through the 40, 000 case 
studies we had on hand. They checked to 
see if there were parts of old tests we 
could put together for our own test bat- 
tery, or to see if there were variables that 
had bearing on the outcome of test results 
(e.g., the gender of the person both giving 
the test and taking the test). 

Next, a search was conducted of aU of the 
tests out on the market that could be used 
to predict high intellectual potential. The 
Raven Progressive Matrices surfaced as 
the best measure available. Because of this 
discovery through the use of Jacob Javits 

funding, San Diego City Schools was able to multiply the numbers of previously xmder- 
represented ethnic groups of students many times over. Both visual and verbal children, 
bilingual and low-income students, as well as the traditional students, were now able to 
be identified for participation in San Diego's extensive gifted program. We will be forever 
grateful— as will the students. 



through the use of Jacob Javits 
funding, San Diego City 
Schools was able to multiply 
the numbers of previously 
underrepresented ethnic 
groups of students many 
times over. 



Marcia Dijiosia, 

GATE Senior Psychologist, 
San Diego City Schools 
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JF- Council for 
Exceptional 
Children 



Public Policy Unit 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Suite 300 

1110 North Glebe Rood 
Arlington, VA 22201-5704 

703-264-9498 
(Fox) 703-264-1637 
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